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The Money Trust 
ROGRESSIVE legislation is always opposed, 


and then, after it has been tried out, it is 
likely to be supported most energetically by the 
same conservative classes who objected in the first 
place. We believe most earnestly that the Cur- 
rency Bill ought to be passed at this session, 
and that, after it is passed, no retreat will ever 
be made. Any further changes will be in the 
direction of strengthening it, as, although it is 
a decided step in advance, it by no means ulti- 
mately solves the problem of credit. Some 
people still say that no money trust exists, 
although the number who make that statement 
is much smaller than it was before the investi- 
gation by the Pujo Committee and the wide- 
spread discussion of the Currency Bill. In 
our opinion, Mr. Brandeis understands financial 
matters as well as anybody in the United States, 
and he is nearly always able, when he objects 
to a condition, to offer a constructive plan for 
betterment. He has the mind of a great business 
man combined with the outlook of a philosopher, 
and very democratic sympathies. His series 
called “Breaking the Money Trust” will begin 
in our issue of November 8. The first two articles 
are largely a diagnosis of the situation. The 
next six deal mainly with remedies. The ninth 
will show the general gain in economic and social 
efficiency that may be expected as the result 
of the decentralization of power. It will bring 
out, among other things, the remarkable results 
which have been attained in England in connec- 
tion with wholesale codéperation, where thirty- 
six men, none of whose salaries exceeds eighteen 
hundred dollars a year, are conducting a business 
of $150,000,000, in successful competition with 
the best capitalist manufacturing producing 
and merchandising businesses in England. Some 
idea of the scope of the series may be gained from 
such titles as these: 


Our Financial Oligarchy 

How the Combiners Combine 
Interlocking Directorates 

Serve One Master Only 

What Publicity Will Do 

Where the Banker Is Superfluous 
The Curse of Bigness 

Banks That Are Not Such 

The Inefficiency of the Oligarchs 


The era of destructive criticism has been a 
valuable and necessary one, but the country is 
now calling for constructive thought. Pointing 
out the evils of the present credit situation is 
interesting, but it is preliminary to the task of 
explaining how business and credit ought to be 








controlled, and that is the task undertaken in 
this series. 


Using Power 


F Secretary McAdoo had not at the right mo- 
ment decided to use the powers of his office in 
behalf of the business interests of the country, 
we might easily have had a panic. The banks 
thought at first that they could not furnish what 
money was needed, but as soon as Mr. McAdoo 
announced that if the banks did not furnish it he 
would furnish it the bankers suddenly decided it 
was possible. Those individuals who were afraid 
that the Wilson administration would be a fail- 





10 Cents a Copy | 


ure through unwillingness to use sufficient power | 


must have learned a good deal already. 


Bird 


| sg of the old parties in Massachusetts need 
alesson. Neither can be trusted to carry out 
to any reasonable extent the wishes of the people 
and the needs of the State. Mr. Bird is ideally 
suited for the governorship. His election on 


November fourth would do much to keep Massa- | 
chusetts in that proud position of leadership | 


which she has always so highly deserved. 


John Purroy Mitchel 


R. MITCHEL is entirely fitted for mayor 

of New York. The time should be past 
when we are afraid of young men. Although only 
thirty-four years old, he has been in active public 
life seven years, in positions of great responsibil- 
ity dealing with exactly the most important busi- 
ness questions that will be before him as mayor. 
Those who know him best trust him most. He has 
a quick, clear mind, administrative ability, abso- 
lute frankness and courage, and an enthusisatic 
interest in those problems which confront the city. 
He is a combination of progressiveness and cau- 
tion. He is attractive, manly, full of humor, broad 
in sympathy. He believes in those changes in 
which the most intelligent thinkers believe, but he 








fully realizes that they can be made only under 


right conditions. The men on the ticket with him 
are the best and most experienced business men 
who could be found. 
New York will have the most satisfactory city 
government it has ever had in its history. 


McCall, Murphy, Croker 
R. RICHARD CROKER stated on the 


witness stand many years ago that he 
worked for his own pocket all the time. That 


If the ticket is elected, | 
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remark has entered into history. He also 
stated that Van Wyck was a mayor who was ab- 
solutely satisfactory to him. He has recently 
declared that McCall would also be the kind of 
mayor who would be satisfactory to him, and on 
this last question, as on the two others, there can 
be no possible doubt of Mr. Croker’s accuracy. 
McCall, Murphy, and Croker have taken the 
same attitude toward the forthcoming election. 
They took the same attitude toward Sulzer and 
toward Gaynor. They are all perfect types of 
the Tammany product. If McCall is elected, 
Murphy will not only rule the City. He will 
rule the State. 


A Quality of Shelley 


HE most poetical of English poets, probably, 

since the Elizabethans, is also the one who 
says the profoundest and wisest things in a line 
or two in passing. You remember Alestor, the 
Spirit of Solitude, who was not understood by 
cottager, or mountaineer, or child, 


. . . but youthful maidens, taught 
By nature, would interpret half the woe 
That wasted him. 


The italics, it need scarcely be said, are nol 
Shelley’s, who stoops not to such emphasis. 
Here is a summary of a great man: 


Sydney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild. 


How swift is this: 


. . . those cruel twins— 


Error and Truth. 
And what depths has this: 


If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away; 

If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 
Each part excels the whole. 


Well known, indeed, is that one line: 


He hath awakened from the dream of life. 


Well known, and a frequent thought, and 
only a line; but where has it been better said? 
How different in meaning it is from Shake- 
speare’s: 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, 


and certainly it carries its less bitter meaning 
not less well. 

Putting great spiritual truth into few words, 
is, indeed, not a surprising quality in a poet, 
but the essence of what makes poetry. 


East and West 


MAS* quotations are used in so incomplete 
a manner as to give an entirely wrong idea 
of their meaning. Take “The play’s the thing,” 
for instance. Usually it is used as an argument 
that the play itself, rather than the acting or 
setting, is the important thing. As a matter of 
fact, Hamlet was not making a philosophic re- 





mark at all at the moment, but merely saying that 
a certain play was the thing with which he would 
catch the conscience of the king. 

A more important misinterpretation is the use 
of a line of Kipling’s to indicate the hopelessness 
of the Orient and the Occident understanding 
each other. If you say that 


East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet— 


and stop there, it sounds rather discouraging; 
but suppose you finish the sentence: 


Till Earth and Sky stand presently at 
God’s great Judgment-Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Tho’ they come from the ends of the earth! 


When you have read it all, you get the entirely 
different impression that, although differences 
must continue to exist, the best types of mind 
will be able completely to understand one another. 
Probably a few simple changes will make this 
ability much greater. President Eliot, who is 
constantly saying original things in a simple way, 
pointed out the fact that the Chinese have not 
yet learned inductive reasoning. It is a mere 
accident of tradition and convention that they 
have not, for they certainly are entirely capable of 
it; and when they do learn it, that one thing alone 
will bring them immeasurably nearer to our 
Western point of view. 

A boy scout of Amsterdam, Holland, not long 
ago wrote to a boy scout in China, whose name 
he selected at random, and his letter was to this 
general effect: You and I have skins of different 
color, and I do not stand for the things that you 
stand for, but that seems to me no reason why 
we should not correspond and be friends. 


Sad 


ig a certain issue of Collier’s appeared an edi- 
torial called ‘‘ Misinformation,” in which the 
author deals severely with Mr. Charles Zueblin’s 
“Political Snapshots” that appeared in this paper. 
The chastisement was administered not only to 
Mr. Zueblin but to “every hasty-spirited radical 
who doesn’t take time to bother about facts.” 
By the time we had finished this editorial, our 
usually exuberant spirits were slightly chastened, 
and we passed on to the next. The opening 
words were, “Many of the stern young moralists 
who are winning fame by their pictures,” and 
these stern young moralists were scolded because 
the people they draw are “‘gawky, greasy, febrile, 
and mean”’; because they were “‘doing contempt- 
ible things in a graceless animal sort of fashion”’; 
because “their backgrounds are dingy, tawdry, 
and slovenly or unsanitary.”” Now we feel par- 
ticularly guilty in allowing to appear in our paper , 
any artist whose backgrounds are unsanitary. 
No one hereafter will draw anything for Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY that does not show people who 
wear good clothes, are well nourished, good to 
their aunts, and live against perfectly sanitary 
backgrounds. The author picks out Mr. Bel- 
lows, for particular chastisement, saying: “‘ They 
prove it by drawing a revolting bunch of cats and 
dogs prowling about some overturned garbage 


cans.” He thinks that our artists ought to 
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depict courtesy in the subway and devotion to 


duty in the shops. We may or may not be able 
of pictures depicting spiritual individuals carry- 
ing out the ten commandments, but whether 
or not we are able to make good on what is pop- 
ularly known as idealism, we shall, unless we 
cool off later, post in the office a rule against the 
depiction of such horrible sights as dogs prowling 
in the early morning or men and women showing 
the follies of human nature. Down with satire, 
say we, and up with the valentine and the Christ- 
mas card. Hereafter, we promise to be good! 


Pretty Women, Etc. 


OMETIMES it seems, from looking at 
newspapers and magazines, as if pretty 
women, wealth, and baseball were the only 
interests in our land of liberty that are universal. 
Let us realize, however, that improvement would 
consist, not in diminishing these interests, but 
in increasing others. What were the prevailing 
interests of Greece at her greatest period? They 
were wealth and other forms of success, athletics, 
and human beauty—between them and us the 
difference under the last head being that they 
were as much interested in the beauty of men 
as in the beauty of women. The picture of 
Jason is thus drawn by Pinder: 

“So in the fullness of time he came, wielding 
two spears, a wondrous man; and the vesture 
that was on him was twofold, the garb of the 
Magnetes country close fitting to his splendid 
limbs; but above he wore a leopard’s skin to 
turn the hissing showers; nor were the bright 
locks of his hair shorn from him, but over all his 
back ran rippling down. Swiftly he went 
straight on, and took his stand, making trial 
of his dauntless soul, in the market-place when 
the multitude was full.” 

Obviously, today we write like that only about 
women. Socrates is emphatic about the pleasure 
it gives him to talk about living women rather 
than dead art. It was in the variety of their 
intellectual interests that the Athenian public 
differed from us, and in the distinction and seri- 
ousness with which it followed up its interests. 
Pericles said: “We provide plenty of means for 
men to refresh themselves from business. We 
have games and sacrifices throughout the year.” 
The men refreshing themselves from business, 
however, went to the greatest tragedies written. 
The Greeks had nothing corresponding to our 
musical comedy. 

If we want to approach in culture the city 
which, with less than 200,000 inhabitants, pro- 
duced in one short period more great men of 
genius than the whole world has now, the way to 
do it is not to be scornful of the simple and uni- 
versal interests, but to fit those very interests 
into a scheme of life and a point of view that 
have not only energy but also proportion and 
refinement. 


A Key-note 


CAREFUL READER of this Werk ty 
suggests that the standpoint of the publica- 
tion, the spirit. it ought to recommend, almost 
its motto, should be found in these verses of 











Euripides, in which one of the Greek gods is thus 


' described: 


| to find artists who will furnish us with a series | 


“No grudge hath he of the great, 
No scorn of the mean estate; 
But to all that liveth his mind he giveth, 
Griefless, immaculate; 
Only to them that spurn 
Joy, may his anger burn.” 


Would, indeed, our country might live up to 
that. And there are other splendid and superbly 
modern touches in the same chorus in the 
“Bacchus”: 


““A God of Heaven is he, 
And born in majesty; 
Yet hath he mirth in the joy of the Earth, 
And he loveth constantly 
Her who brings increase, 


The Feeder of Children, Peace. . 


Love then the Day and the Night; 
Be glad of the Dark and the Light . . . 


The simple nameless herd of humanity 
Hath deeds and faith that are true enough for me!” 


Thus nearly two thousand and four hundred 
years ago, centuries before the birth of Christ, 
were spoken words which have not been surpassed 
in fitness to the ideal which humanity endeavors 
to work out today,—the spirit of joy, combined 
with the love of men. Murray, whose transla- 
tions have recently made the soul of Euripides 
accessible to millions, says of Herodotus that 
the charm of his work often seems to be 
mainly in a certain strong and kindly joyous- 
ness, persistent even amid his most horrifying 
stories, which must have been the spirit of 
Athens before it was strangled and supplanted 
by the spirit of the Peloponnesian war. Herod- 
otus said, “It is clear, not alone in one thing, 
but wherever you test it, what a good thing is 
equality among men.” 

While a few of our journals, politicians, and 
investors are howling at President Wilson for a 
trivial war read this: 


“Great Heaven, set both out plain, and all can tell 
The False word from the True, and IIl from Well, 
And how much Peace is better! Dear is Peace 
To every Muse; she walks her ways and sees 
No haunting Spirit of Judgment. Glad is she 
With noise of happy children running free.” 


We Americans today may also heed what was | 
said by Cleon, successor of Pericles: ‘“‘Democracy | 
cannot govern an empire,’—said when the spirit 
of conquest was destroying the spirit of democ- 
racy in Greece. Thucydides tells how war took 
away from Greece the higher motives, and frantic 
energy became the quality most prized. “Infe- 
rior characters succeeded best. The highest 
kinds of men were too thoughtful, and were 
swept aside.” A striking feature of Euripides is 
that he puts many of his most nobly ethical lines 
in the mouths of women. Says Hecuba, in 
bitterness: 


“There is no free man in all this world! 
Slaves of possessions, slaves of fortune, hurled 
This way and that. Or else the multitude 
Hath hold on him: or laws of stone and wood 
Constrain, and will not let him use the soul 


Within him!” 


Can that be bettered? And Euripides was 
driven from decaying Athens! 
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During rainy afternoons society finds diversion in auction bridge 


Society You 


Read About 


By HARRISON RHODES 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


T is not given to all of us to be “in society ””—that 
indeed we may naively and modestly assume to be 
the essence of “‘society’s” exclusiveness—but it is 

possible for all of us to know all about it. This privilege 
is freely extended to us by the newspapers. Their sur- 
vey of “society” is so able and magnificent that it is 
sheer folly to attempt to secure first-hand knowledge. 
Indeed those who have at all penetrated those sacred 
regions and have returned in brief periods of social in- 
activity to enliven us who sit patiently outside the gates 
report that real “society” is much less glittering, pas- 
sionate, and vile than newspaper “society”. Who, in 
his senses, confronted with such a choice, could fail to 
prefer the richer picture from the editorial rooms? If 
“society” is not what the newspapers say it is—well, so 
much the worse for “society”. 

The first thing to be observed about “society” is what 
might be termed its prevalence. Now you and I have 
lived in Centerville—or at least we have visited our cou- 
sins there. We never thought there was anything like 
“society”? in the town. Cousin Emma never had parties, 
but in any case she would have asked everyone she knew 
except the village idiot and the village drunkard. She 
didn’t “dine out”. She didn’t divorce Cousin Elwell. 
But when she was in that railway accident going to Chi- 


6 





cago she was described in all the papers as a “society 
leader”’ of Centerville. It is just possible that if she had 
not had her hip injured we should never have known that 
she was a woman of fashion. 


NE of the most curious things about life, as one can 
learn about it from the newspapers, is that nothing 
much happens in this world except to people in society. 
To take a very obvious example, the simpler pleasures 
of the operation for appendicitis; a woman has no chance 
unless she has some social standing. If one is to judge 
by the papers, in the frame of a female without position 
the appendix remains permanently immured, beyond 
the reach of surgery. At least every woman whose visit 
to a hospital is noted is invariably described as a “‘so- 
ciety woman”. In the matter of an automobile acci- 
dent there is a curious and interesting exception—it may 
happen to a “‘show-girl”. Otherwise the victim is al- 
ways a “society woman” unless she is “wife or daughter 
of a millionaire”’, another class very much favored by the 
incidents and accidents of life, which, however, may be 
assumed to be synonymous with the society group. And 
divorces seem almost never applied for except by society 
women—whether the others don’t want them or couldn’t 
get them remains mysterious. Unconsciously our minds 
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become accustomed to this great newspaper view of life. 
Such a head-line for example as: 


“DAIL Denied to Society Woman Accused of Black- 

mail” attracts no specialattention from us. That is 
to say that we assume that anyone engaged in blackmail 
and consequently denied bail will be a society woman. 
This is the class for whom life is rich and melodramatic, 
lived fully and freely. Take the mere matter of murder- 
ing and being murdered (one of our leading sports to 
judge by the papers); these are activities from which 
women not in society are to all intents and purposes ex- 
cluded. Who ever heard of a dismembered body dragged 
from a dark river which was not that of a young society 
woman? What unhappy husband, dying of a slow and 
subtle poison, is not thus paying the penalty for having 
married some bright ornament of the inner circle? What 
human vulture ever succeeded in luring away, for the 
vile purposes of his slave-trade, anyone but a pure young 
“society girl”? It really does seem as if these people 
had all the luck. 

Privileged as “society”’ people thus exclusively are, to 
enjoy the deeper and more poignant experiences of life, 
they are equally fortunate in its lighter and brighter hap- 
penings. So many things seem to happen merely that 
they may be “among those present”. When, for ex- 
ample, an especially pleasant divorce case takes place, or 
Harry K. Thaw makes a peculiarly piquant appearance 
before a judge, it is interesting to note, invariably, in ‘the 
papers that “in the court room were women prominent 
in the city’s social life’. Of course they were there, 
bless them; their presence seems indeed the only thing 
which gives the tired old world courage to go on. 

The writer saw, last June, the international polo 
games on Long Island, and was interested not only 
in the matches, but in the diverse character of the twen- 
ty or thirty thousand who made up the attendance. He 
learned soon enough the folly of thinking or observing for 
himself. The newspapers headed their accounts, “‘So- 
ciety Enjoys Polo” and he realized that this, after all, 
was what really mattered. 

The phrase is characteristic; it is to be noted that 
“society”? not merely saw the polo, it enjoyed it, as a 
matter of course. It enjoys everything, its life is evident- 
ly one continuous high sparkle. For example after a 
dismal day and night of bad weather in town you get 
your morning paper and find that the glad news has been 
flashed over the wires from Newport, “During rainy 
afternoon society finds diversion in auction bridge”’. 
Now when it rains in the country people not in society 
curse and revile the climate; then turn sullenly to the 
card table as a last hopeless resort and find very little 
diversion in it. Not so society; they have an inextin- 
guishable joie de vivre, they take up auction on a bad 
afternoon with that high bright courage with 
which the aristocrats of the French Revolution faced 
the tumbrils. 


(VERY little event in their lives seems to take on a 
golden charm. Sometimes for example you take up 
the paper and find that among those entertaining at din- 
ner at the Ritz-Carlton last night were—perhaps Mr. and 
Mrs. James Brown of St. Louis. Their guests were the 
Misses Grace and Trixie Brown and Mr. and Mrs. 
Everard Skinner of New York (Mrs. Skinner was Miss 
Celeste Brown) and Master Fred Harcourt Brown. By 
this you know that the reporter knows that the James 
Browns are society people out there. If they had not 
been the whole thing would have been just a family 
dinner, no dinner-party, and there would have been no 
question whatever of “entertainment” involved. 
The moment is perhaps appropriate for a personal 
reminiscence, for the anecdote of the one delightful 
though still inexplicable occasion when some newspaper 


reporter evidently was under the impression that the 
writer was “in society”. It was a January morning 
when he woke up and turning naturally at once to the 
society news read that “among those entertaining” the 
evening before at the Knickerbocker had been,—to his 
intense bewilderment and delight—himself. After a 
little he grew calmer and he could remember. He had 
been going to the play, quite alone. He had been late. 
At ten minutes before eight, he had ordered roast beef for 
one, fresh string beans, a Scotch high-ball and a small 
cup of coffee. The bill had been $1.70 and he had 
tipped the waiter a quarter. At ten minutes past eight 
he had left for the theatre. These are the facts. But 
once he had been mistaken for a person in society every- 
thing of course became different. He was “among those 
entertaining” because society people are always either 
entertaining or being entertained. As a matter of fact, 
when you come to think of it, a man dining alone really 
combines very happily both functions; the writer now 
wished he could have read “Among those entertaining 
and being entertained was - 





LIFE “in society” is evidently a thing quite apart 

from life anywhere else. For example one is con- 
stantly reading something like this, “ Millionaire’s daugh- 
ter gives up society to become teacher”. It is hard to un- 
derstand. One might suppose that even a teacher would 
like to keep some of her old friends, could find an occa- 
sional evening to dine out, or to visit the opera or a play; 
that one, in short, could be “in society” and still exer- 
cise some slight personal choice as to which of its varied 
pleasures one would accept, instead of behaving like a 
python. But this is evidently not possible. A recent 
article ended with an absolutely heart-breaking descrip- 
tion of such a “society girl” putting away forever the 
frocks she had worn “in society”’ and would never wear 
again in Brooklyn or Salina or wherever it was she was 
going to live. You cannot, in short, be in newspaper 
society and be like any human creature that ever was by 
sea or land. 

What, in Heaven’s name, to speak quite seriously, 
is the use of writing and printing such arrant non- 
sense? The point is not, in the least, that the people 
written about either as in or as out of society are misrep- 
resented; that would really be of no very great impor- 
tance. What is misrepresented is our national good 
sense and our American good taste. Is it or is it not 
true that the only fact which interests us in our fellow 
citizens is that they are “in society”? We are, of course, 
according to the papers, violently interested in them 
when they are rich, but this in the journalistic cosmos is 
the same thing as being fashionable. The morning 
papers tell us that at a ball on board an incoming trans- 
Atlantic liner the fortunes of “those present’? amounted 
to a billion dollars. This may well be, but what of it? 
Is it true that we are so vulgar that this fact is what 
chiefly catches our attention about any set of ladies and 
gentlemen dancing? That a ball of such elegant size 
can exist upon a steamship is piquant; it is a bit of news 
which, without stirring anyone to the depths, may be 
presumed to please all. But just the sum total of their 
fortunes ! 





OCIETY does exist, there is no intention here of 
questioning that fact. But does it not exist side by 
side with, suplementary to, other activities? Is it not 
conceivable that the thrice-happy people in it do not con- 
sider it the whole end and aim of life? And if so, is it not 
unwise to teach the great mass of newspaper readers that 
somewhere, in the golden midst of millions, there goes on 
this radiant sacrosanct existence, which, though led ap- 
parently by utter fools, is still the one thing which can 
give publicity and excite interest? If we are not all 
snobs, is it worth while to try so hard to make us so? 





Bird for Governor 


By FREDERICK T. FULLER 





Charles Sumner Bird 


many experienced politicians is 

at fault, Massachusetts is likely 
to elect in November a governor of a rare, 
if not a vanishing type, a candidate of 
whom it may be said without any tinge 
of the common office-seeking cant that he 
is in the field against his own inclinations, 
simply because he has been forced to be- 
lieve that in this way better than in any 
other he can contribute to the triumph of 
the fundamental principles of the Pro- 
gressive program and that if he had 
refused to run no one else at present 
available could at all have made good his 
place. And it is certain that if elected 
Charles Sumner Bird will mainly owe 
his success neither to the strength of the 
Progressive party nor to the divisions 
in both opposing camps, but to the fact 
that, in his campaign, he convinced the 
rank and file of the voters not only of his 
disinterested sincerity but of his preémi- 
nent fitness for the highest office in the 
gift of the citizens of the state. 

I shall not soon forget Mr. Bird’s début 
as a campaign speaker in Tremont Tem- 
ple, little more than a year ago. When 
as a friend and fellow-townsman I was 
urging him, a few weeks before, to recon- 
sider his first positive refusal to be a 
candidate, he pleaded his entire lack of 
experience and training as a_ public 
speaker, and I assured him that in my 
experience as a political reporter I had 
always noticed that plain, business-like 
talks, such as I had heard from him in 
town meetings, carried more weight and 
made more votes than the most eloquent 
efforts of trained special pleaders; and 
yet I confess that when he rose before 
that great and highly intelligent audience 
I was not wholly confident of the result. 
Certainly, the graces of oratory were 
seldom more conspicuously absent than on 
that occasion. Tall, gaunt and angular, 
closely tied to a manuscript from which 
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he read in a high, strained voice and with 
occasional difficulties of deciphering, 
Mr. Bird made use of but a single gesture 
—a stiffly up-pointing forefinger waved 
to and fro with more or less vigor as the 
requirements of emphasis appeared to 
demand—and gave other tokens of the 
physical discomfort of a tyro at public 
speaking. But I was delighted to see 
that the impression made on the audience 
by the evident sincerity of the speaker 
and the good sense and generous feeling 
of his address were strengthened rather 
than weakened by these technical defects. 
From several groups near me I heard such 
comments as: “That man is no poli- 
tician! He means what he says, and 
knows what he is talking about!” And 
the heartiness of the applause which 
punctuated and followed his speech was 
so unmistakably genuine as to show that 
such was the common impression. In 
the following campaign Mr. Bird, speak- 
ing almost daily to audiences of all sorts 
and sizes, of course soon acquired the 
faculty of speaking freely without any 
close dependence on manuscript or notes; 
but he retained throughout what seems 
to me his chief political asset, the ability 
of impressing upon his hearers a convic- 
tion of his sincerity and earnestness and 
also of his sane and thorough mastery of 
the topics in hand. 


was an instance of Mr. Bird’s gener- 
osity to those in his employ that first 
aroused my interest in him. It was in 
1906, soon after I came to live in Walpole. 
A near neighbor of mine, a young man who 
had worked up through the mechanical 
department of the Bird mill and had 
become a draughtsman at a comfortable 
salary, was working after office hours one 
day when an important machine became 
disabled. The mechanic in charge of 
the machine had gone home. As my 
friend had formerly worked in this de- 


partment he volunteered to put the 
mechanism in running order. In doing 
so his right hand was caught in the gears 
and so mangled that his forearm had to 
be amputated. Mr. Bird was away at 
the time, but on his return telephoned 
to learn the extent of the injury. When 
told that the right arm was gone he said: 
“Tell Ralph that it is his brain and not 
his arm that I have been paying for, and 
that his job is all right just the same.” 


S to the loyalty of Mr. Bird’s employ- 

ees there is indeed no manner of doubt, 
and such instances as I have mentioned 
have of course a good deal to do with it. 
Any one of his older workmen will eagerly 
cite to you parallel cases showing that 
this put-yourself-in-his-place attitude is 
not an occasional impulse but a matter 
of habit. Here is another instance. A 
couple of years ago, to test the applica- 
bility to his industry of the new theories 
of “scientific management,” Mr. Bird 
put an efficiency expert in temporary 
command of certain departments, with 
full powers as to employment and dis- 
charge. A week or so later he happened 
to meet, leaving the yard at an unusual 
hour, an old man who for many years 
had been one of the lower grade of helpers 
about the mill. Mr. Bird asked where 
the old man was going. “The efficiency 
shark has bounced me,” said the poor 
old fellow. The “‘shark”’ explained, and 
proved that the discharged man was 
entirely unable to fit into the new scheme 
or give a fair return for his wages. It was 
impossible, of course, to override the 
expert’s authority; but Mr. Bird directed 
that the old man be given some simple 
work in the factory and placed upon his— 
Mr. Bird’s—private pay-roll. 


yd the enthusiastic loyalty of Mr. 
Bird’s employees appears to rest less 
on these individual instances of generous 
consideration than upon the whole tenor 
of his treatment of those in his em- 
ploy. It is not too much to say that, 
from the moment when he established 
his business upon a firm and _prosper- 
ous footing, his constant aim has been 
to share the benefits of prosperity with 
his employees as fully and as rapidly 
as the exigencies of business competition 
would permit. Speaking to him one day 
of Socialism, I said that the Socialists 
of my acquaintance could have no quarrel 
with millionaires such as he, who have 
accumulated wealth by the creation and 
introduction of a product of real economic 
value, but only with the great fortunes 
that are due to inheritance, unearned 
increments, speculation, or predatory 
activities and represent no fair equivalent 
of service or helpful activity on the part 
of their possessors. 

“Ah, but,” he said, “I often doubt 
whether I have not received more than 
my fair share of the rewards of our 
industry!” 

Impelled, no doubt, in part, by this 
unusual scruple, Mr. Bird a dozen years 
ago, when all his competitors were operat- 
ing their mills on two daily shifts of twelve 
hours each, changed over to three shifts 
of eight hours without reducing the wages 
of his tour-workers, an incident unique, 
so far as I have ever heard, in the history 
of competitive history. He has also 
voluntarily reduced the hours of his day 
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workers from ten to nine, and has granted 
the Saturday half-holiday, all without 
reduction of pay—in refreshing contrast 
to the course of such concerns as the 
American Woolen Company, which, after 
a dozen years of enormous profits, de- 
ducted two-fifty-sixths of the meagre 
contents of the operatives’ pay envelopes 
when the legislature reduced the hours 
of labor from 56 to 54 a week. Among 
the many other evidences of his sincere 
desire to “pass prosperity around’”’— 
long before the birth of the new party 
slogan—may be mentioned his fixing for 
his unskilled men workers a minimum 
wage of $1.75 a day, his liberal financial 
aid to a mutual benefit association of his 
employees, his provision of a free hall, 
reading-room and pleasure grounds for 
their use, and an arrangement by which 
the employees who hire his tenements 
may become home-owners after paying 
a moderate rental for a certain number 
of years. 


N view of all these facts it is not 

surprising that, although Mr. Bird 
is a firm friend of trade unionism and 
would gladly see his employees organized, 
they have never considered it to their 
advantage to become so;, nor that Mr. 
Bird himself is convinced that not com- 
pulsory arbitration but the removal of 
just grounds for complaint is the true 
remedy for labor troubles and the one 
reliable specific against industrial revo- 
lution. And yet all that he has done is 
regarded by him as little more than 
tentative in solving the problem of a 
just distribution of the rewards of la- 
bor. When a suggestion was made last 
winter by influential Democrats in the 
legislature (a suggestion also welcomed 
by some independent Republicans, that 
if he would allow the use of his name 
he would very probably be chosen to 
succeed Senator Crane by the addition 
of enough anti-Weeks Republicans to 
the solid Democratic vote to control 
the joint convention, the chief reason 
he gave me for positively refusing 
his consent was that if such a scheme 
should succeed and he be obliged to spend 
his time in Washington for six or more 
years it would be impossible for him to 
carry out his cherished plan of devoting 
his declining years to devising and work- 
ing out some profit-sharing or codperative 
arrangement under which the Bird mills 
might reasonably be expected to con- 
tinue as a great and growing benefit to 
the operatives and to the whole commun- 
ity when he can no longer direct its affairs. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Bird has had neither 
leisure nor inclination for politics 

or office-seeking he has always taken a 
keen interest in town affairs, and his 
fellow-townsmen have many permanent 
reminders of his public spirit. For sev- 
eral years he accepted the office of super- 
intendent of highways, and besides de- 
voting much of his own time to their 
supervision employed at his own expense 
a civil engineer as his deputy, supplied 
improved road-making machinery free 
of cost to the town, and drew freely on 
his own bank account to supplement 
insufficient appropriations. The charm- 
ing village of Walpole Center owes much 
of its attractivemess to the expense 
incurred by him in beautifying the village 
green, and the transformation of the ex- 
tensive high-school grounds from unsight- 
liness to beauty is largely due to his gener- 
osity also. The unobtrusiveness of all 
these and many similar contributions to 
the common good is highly characteristic 





of the man—there is nothing to show 
that they are due to the generosity of a 
private giver. 


i wpied other New England towns have 
in recent years been beautified by 
private munificence, but unhappily often 
there is a drawback which must largely 
lessen the satisfaction of both giver and 
receiver, who can hardly avoid the occa- 
sional reflection that but for the ever- 
present offence of tax-dodging there 
would be no lack of public funds for these 
and other public purposes. Were it 
not for the almost universal habit of 
our men of wealth—excused but hardly 
justified by the alleged injustice of our 
tax laws—of evading assessment upon 
a large part of their personal property, 
a habit, which I fear, has tainted the 
integrity of more than one former gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, it would be 
almost an insult to enumerate among 
Mr. Bird’s good points the fact that he is 
no tax-dodger! How old-fashioned his 
ideas are on this subject may be gathered 
from the following anecdote, vouched 
for by one of the Walpole assessors. For 
a number of years the assessors, after the 
manner of their tribe in many a country 
town, had been extremely lenient in 
their dealings with the larger tax-payers, 
especially on the score of personal prop- 
erty. Certain fellows of the baser 
sort, instigated by some demagogue who 
made them believe that whatever tax 
legally due from a rich man was evaded 
by him and had to be made good, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by his poorer neigh- 
bors, raised a rumpus in town meeting 
and put in a brand-new board of assessors, 
who thereupon sent to all the tax-payers 
a circular telling them what personal 
property was taxable and asking for full 
returns. Mr. Bird sent for one of the 
assessors, went over the list with him, 
and told him that he had supposed many 
of the items not to be subject to taxation. 
With the assessor’s aid, he made out a 
return increasing his assessment some 
$85.000; and thereafter supplied the 
assessors, year by year, with vouchers 
showing the cost of every new piece of 
machinery and all other facts and figures 
likely to help them in making his assess- 
ment complete. 


| doer has perhaps been said to 
explain why Mr. Bird’s fellow-towns- 
men, who up to last year have been not 
very unevenly divided between the two 
old parties, though with a slight prepon- 
derance of Republican voters, gave him 
last year 548 votes against 144 for Foss 
and 93 for Walker; but other qualities 
than justice, generosity and conspicuous 
business ability are needed to account 
for the personal affection which he al- 
most always inspires in those who come 
for any length of time into more than 
ordinarily intimate relations. He is not 
an effusive man. Many years of the 
sole direction of an extensive business 
and the absolute command of many sub- 
ordinates have given him self-reliance, 
the habit of swift decision, and a full com- 
mand of the means of terminating an 
interview which is wasting valuable time. 
Because of this his manner often seems 
on first acquaintance somewhat cold and 
repellent, an impression that is apt to 
be confirmed by the rather stern and 
severe cast of his features in repose. 
But on closer acquaintance one instinc- 
tively feels that this seeming austerity, 
like the protective coloring of some plants 
and animals, is external only and the 
natural reaction against a strenuous 


environment; and that the real man is 
revealed by the frank and cordial smile 
which now and then transfigures his face 
like a burst of sunshine on a wintry day. 

I would not willingly make this sketch 
a flattering one, and would conclude it 
if I could with some allusion to offsetting 
shortcomings and faults; but I confess 
that I know of none that can fairly be 
cited as an imperfection in his public 
or private relations as a citizen, a man 
of business, a relative or a friend. Mr. 
Bird himself says that his friends are too 
fond of him to judge him fairly; and it 
may be that even my brief acquaintance 
has cast over me some uncanny spell. 
Certainly he seems to me a rara avis 
among the politicians that I have known 
and studied for the last forty years, and 
more like than any other to the political 
idol of my boyhood, Abraham Lincoln, in 
his simple tastes, crystalline sincerity, 
dislike of ostentation, and self-forgetting 
devotion to that long-dreamed-of but 
never yet realized form of government 
which shall “break every yoke and let 
the oppressed go free.”’ 


R. BIRD’S election, if he is elected, 

* will mean much to the outlook of 
the Progressive party in the state and 
nation, but very little in the way of any 
striking change in the trend of legislation, 
the administration of the public business 
or the enforcement of the many salutary 
laws which have long been a dead letter 
because distasteful to powerful business 
interests or inconvenient to the operation 
of the old party machines: for, as he is 
already partly aware but will I think 
still more fully realize if actually in office, 
a web has been woven around the chair 
of the “chief executive” that renders its 
occupant little better than a figure-head. 
All the important functions of the execu- 
tive office are either vested in indepen- 
dently elected officials, whose subordi- 
nate place on the ballot makes the nomi- 
nee of the dominant party organization 
ordinarily sure of success, or confided to 
irresponsible commissions whose major- 
ity control the governor could not change 
in one year, even if his ostensible power 
of appointment were not made nugatory 
by the veto of an irresponsible and in- 
tensely partisan executive council. Fur- 
thermore the executive office is over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of routine 
duties either trivial in their nature or 
wrongly assigned—hundreds of subordi- 
nate appointments that should be made 
by heads of departments or by the courts, 
and the examination of hundreds of in- 
dividual salary increases or other petty 
or special statutes which waste the time 
of the legislature also—to such an extent 
that the most conscientious and hard- 
working governor has little leisure for 
the study of important questions of State. 
Fortunately Mr. Bird, thanks to an iron 
constitution and a life-long fidelity to 
simple and abstemious habits, is at the 
age of fifty-eight in the prime of his phys- 
ical and mental powers, and can endure 
without apparent distress an amount of 
sustained effort that was the wonder and 
envy of his associates in last year’s cam- 
paign. Still the fact remains that even 
superhuman industry and _ endurance 
could accomplish but little under such 
hampered conditions; and perhaps the 
most to be hoped under the circumstances 
is that as governor he may find some 
time, and a little better viewpoint than 
that of a private citizen, to study our 
frame of government, and may gain a 
wider influence in persuading the voters 
to amend it. 


A Corner on Sadie 


A story of social adventure in a Western University 


“An argument was certainly going on” 


of the State have not yet presented 

the ladies with the vote, but I wonder 
if the fair sex is not pretty much mixed 
up in politics anyway. For example, 
today I patched up a fuss in the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. I counted ten dozen spoons 
before accusing the cook of something I 
was sure of and gave a dinner in honor of 
a man from Detroit who knows the future 
of oil in Texas. A day of political ma- 
noeuvering when I wanted to embroider! 

Made me think back six years to rush- 
ing season at college—that two weeks of 
furious entertaining and _ string pulling 
each fall when we vied with the Kappa 
Fees, the Gemmas and a dozen other 
sororities for a few paltry freshmen. 

Letters came from alumnae, men with 
sweethearts from their home town and 
sisters of our last year’s beaux telling us 
so and so was a wonderful girl and ought 
to be asked to join Rappa because she was 
our “type.” 

There were many factors to be reck- 
oned with in rushing. It took some head 
work to counteract such diverting influ- 
ences as the new tennis court behind the 
Kalfa Fee house, the presence of the 
daughter of the State’s governor in the 
Gemma house and the cook at the Zelta 
house who could turn out French pastry 
at a minute’s notice. Some freshies were 
strong for a studious atmosphere, others 
wanted a butterfly existence—we had to 
study each case and figure out an individ- 
ual system of capture. 

The year of the Sadie episode was my 
fourth at Langford. 

Sorority house cleaning was on when I 
arrived. The Fashion Aid, the show 
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piece of our crowd and the last 
word in togs about the campus 
was mopping suds over the 
library window, Carrie Cupid 
was chasing cobwebs with a 
couple of Sophs, and the Owl, 
whose parents had failed to 
recognize her gum-shoe possi- 
bilities when they gave her the 
inappropriate Christian name 
of Mary, acted as job boss. 

Bated breath is the natural 
order in rushing season and 
everybody had ideas. ‘“‘It’s 
going to be abig season,” “The 
White Hope from Pasadena is 
coming to college,” “The 
Kalfa Fees caught a good girl 
asleep last year. If they are 
real foxy they may get two this 
year,” and “Who wouldn’t 
join our crowd and be a 
Rappa?” permeated the air. 

I was just thinking of some 
thousands of people who 
weren’t Rappas and who were 
still philosophical when I saw 
Half-Mile Jones, my last year’s 
steady, ambling past and went 
out on the porch to look at the 
cut of his suit in the back and 
be sure I had no regrets. 


HE Doormat walked 
briskly ‘up the drive to 
our house and leaped up the 
steps twoatatime. Some col- 
legian in sour-grape frenzy had 
dubbed him the Rappa Door- 
mat—all because he had been our firm 
male ally during the past six years of his 
elongated student career. He was so in- 
finitely good-natured and supremely indif- 
ferent to the jibes of the other men that 
before his first year of Rappa devotion was 
out numbers envied him and tried to arouse 
a heart interest in our sorority themselves. 
Tradition had come down that the 
Doormat was engaged to a girl “back 
home.” At college his interest centered 
in Rappa en masse and he always took our 
less facially fortunate sisters to parties 
in regular turn, never slighting, never 
loving, in more than twenty Rappa hearts 
at the same time. His concern in the fall 
rushing was as keen as our own for two 
reasons. 

The Doormat was a born financier, for 
hadn’t his crowd the finest chandeliers in 
college—all scrolls, opal glass and beads, 
and bought because the Doormat had 
conceived the idea of starting a house 
furnishing bank to be filled by the half 
dollar fines of fellows who swore at table? 
He had pulled more classes and clubs out 
of the mire of debt than any man in the 
school and although the members of the 
Y. M. C. A. knew he was not pure in 
heart they had been forced to make him 
treasurer because he was the only man 
who could look another in the eye and 
make him dig up dues without a whimper. 

The Doormat’s most successful finan- 
cial venture from a personal standpoint 
was the stock market. Each fall he 
skillfully looked over the freshie field and 
conducted a betting pool among the 
‘studes”’ as to which sorority each girl 
would join. Of course the faculty had 
their suspicions but they couldn’t be sure. 
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The work of the Doormat required a deep 
intuition, a knowledge of all the back 
issues of Nick Carter, lots of all-round 
good-fellow stuff and an utter disregard of 
the classroom. The Doormat had an or- 
ganized force of window peekers, shad- 
owers and sorority house waiters whose 
daily reports of news gave him great 
pecuniary advantage. He had the “goat” 
of the college and had cleaned up big 
pools each year by picking the winners, 
putting his money on them for Rappa 
and then skillfully helping us to engineer 
them into our sorority. 

Carrie Cupid came up from the girls’ 
dorm and handed me the evening mail. 
From a pile of last year’s laundry bills I 
extricated a letter from Bess Cushman— 
an alumnus from a nearby city. 


9 | Pewee up Sadie Sears,’’ I read. ‘“‘Her 

best friend is Snake Eyes Brown in 
the Kalfa Fee house but Rappa may be 
able to get her away. Sadie’s a power. 
That’s all I can say. Lovingly in the 
bonds, Bess.” 

Snake Eyes Brown! She was the 
strongest member under our rival roof up 
the street—a tall, dark girl with slanting 
eyes and a cunning underhand way of 
grasping a freshman in the mood for 
scandalmonging and delivering a series 
of knocks about our reputation. 

As I pressed my lavender muslin I won- 
dered why Bess hadn’t mentioned any of 
Sadie’s assets. When old Rappas wanted 
us to rush a girl they usually wrote, “Her 
father is president of so and so, has good 
summer resort home for summer 
rushing, two motor cars, yacht, gets 
Turkish rugs at cost which would help 
refurnish the library, ete.—’ Not a 
word of this about Sadie. When I went 
down on the porch again the Doormat 
said she came from a small town and that 
her people had never done anything out 
of the ordinary. 

The landlady at Sadie’s boarding-house 
said she was out but that we could sit in 
her domicile and wait until she came back. 
Her bureau scarf and silver were of a 
country department store order. We 
had a good chance to get a line on her 
photos and her clothes were only sepa- 
rated from us by a piece of flowered cre- 
tonne so we glanced them over and they 
were just plain—not bad taste, but little 
style and no dash. 

Just when we were beginning to hate 
Bess for writing us to waste time on any- 
thing so commonplace Snake Eyes Brown 
and Sadie Sears came in together. Brown 
gave a sour smile but squeezed an intro- 
duction out of her system and sat down 
with a stay-all-afternoon expression. 


eo sat down and didn’t apologize 
for her room as though it wasn’t the 
plainest in school. She was rather plain 
looking too and slight in figure, but her 
best feature was a couple of large gray 
eyes that looked out from long lashes in 
odd fashion, and dark hair, wavy at the 
front and dressed simply. She didn’t try 
in the least to make an impression and 
wasn’t talkative but answered our “ How- 
do-you-like-college-life”’ line of stuff with 
fair intelligence. If Snake Eyes Brown 
hadn’t kissed her with such affection when 
she at last went I don’t think we would 
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even have asked her over to the house to 
meet the rest of the crowd. At any rate 
she’d remember an impressive evening at 
the Rappa house in later years! 

That night the united sorority, wearing 
our best clothes and our social airs on the 
outside, gathered below stairs to greet the 
new freshies. From long experience with 
looking over the new fall material I men- 
tally picked ten freshies in the room whom 
I thought most advisable for future con- 
centration. The other Rappas agreed 
with my choice but we hadn’t counted on 
one thing! 

Sadie Sears came in late. The Owl and 
myself were camped on each arm of a 
chair in which a pretty curly-haired dar- 
ling sat and gurgled about doings at Cata- 


We cultivated Sadie and asked her for 
more dates. She had already given her 
best hours to Snake Eyes for the Kalfa 
Fees and some to the Gemmas and 
smaller crowds. We took what we could 
get. 

The Doormat was over early the next 
morning to get a line on the girls we liked 
best. I gave him a list of the ten with 
Sadie’s name too, and told him we planned 
to rush them for the remainder of the two 
weeks. 

“Same girls the Kalfa Fees and Gem- 
mas have chosen,” he noted. 

“Betting started already?” 

“Yes. Dope sheet’s down in the back 
room of the barber shop. The Kalfa Fees 
have all the bets so far.” 


for us on the sheet consisted mostly of his 
own money with Touchdown’s and a few 
other friends of years’ standing, and that 
we were vulgarly far down the list. We 
couldn’t stand that—to have every man 
over at the barber-shop secretly laughing 
at Rappa’s position. We must discover 
Sadie’s hobby and begin the intimate 
stuff. 

Perhaps she was a little sad or home- 
sick, so I whispered to one of the Sophs. 

“Jolly things up—just a little rough 
stuff and see if Sears takes to it.”” The 
girls were live as young kittens and some- 
body started playing on “Helen Blazes,” 
our time-worn pianoforte. The Juniors 
chased each other around the library 
table playfully. Sadie smiled with bore- 
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“Are we to lose every freshman we want?’ the younger girls moaned” 


lina Island. She fairly leaped from her 
place as Sadie entered. ‘Dear Sadie, you 
in college? We must live in the same 
place!” 


HE ten chosen freshmen repeated the 

same performance and before five 
minutes had passed they had all made 
arrangements to move over to Sadie’s 
boarding-house the next morning. Our 
girls were flabbergasted and the Owl gave 
me a knowing look and got it from the 
Los Angeles cherub that they knew her at 
the summer resort the year before and 
adored her. 

We hadn’t planned to waste much 
precious time on Sadie Sears but the hint 
gave me the idea we had better give her a 
little service. We twanged Hawaiian 
eucalalies, turned the lights low and sang 
softly. We had always prided ourselves 
on the attractiveness of the girls in our 
crowd and ordinarily it would have been 
some impressive evening; but that night 
Sadie was the center of interest and our 
habitual sang-froid, our eats and our 
pretty house lost what magnetism they 
once possessed. The freshmen children 
fairly clung around Sadie and grasped and 
swung on her every word. 


A LINE of girls moved across the 
campus in the distance carrying bun- 
dles and boxes. The Doormat pointed 
to them. 

“That’s the reason.” 

“Faculty at home?” I asked, puzzled, 
and watching the procession. 

“No, the ten freshies are moving over 
to Sadie Sears’ boarding-house! The 
Kalfa Fees have more dates with Sadie 
than any other crowd—which means 
something.” 

“Do you mean she'd influence the ten 
freshies to join any crowd she said?” 

“That’s the pretty wise opinion,” he 
answered, hunching his corduroys. 

For five years we had only lost four 
girls to the Kalfa Fees and three to the 
Gemmas. If we lost the whole eleven 
girls I'd leave college rather than let 
Snake Eyes Brown rub it in all year! 

“Tl take Sadie canoeing mornings,” 
the Doormat offered condescendingly. 
That was truly unselfish, I thought, for 
his time meant rousing more bets in 
rushing season. 


ADIE still retained an air of aloofness 
and indifference with us that was ex- 
asperating. The Doormat said the bets 








dom. The Fashion Aid talked about the 
new clothes with no result. 

Suddenly she turned to me with a look 
of intense interest. ‘May I take a nap?” 
An earthquake couldn’t have given me 
more of a shock. We had had freshmen 
in the past ask us to have green ice-cream, 
to borrow rouge or a petticoat pattern or 
even take a bath when the dorm water was 
cold, but never in the history of the soro- 
rity had we had requests for sleep. 

The girls gave her the Fashion Aid’s 
“home beautiful” room and we gathered 
below on the porch. 

““She’s plain queer,” the Owl an- 
nounced. “I think the only way we'll 
make an impression is to lead It toa man.” 

Everyone nodded, for the way Half- 
Mile Jones had been courting Sadie 
proved the Kalfa Fees were using this 
method and their bets climbed ever 
higher, leaving us almost out of the gam- 
bling race. 

“Touchdown and the Doormat have 
been with her a lot already,” the Owl 
went on, “but they don’t count!” At 
that time I agreed. “It’s got to be the 
best looking man on the campus.” 

I saw Carrie Cupid quiver and look 
scared for everyone agreed her devoted 
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beau was the leading male beauty of the 
college. In an age of the high cost of 
thrills it was a blow, but Carrie Cupid 
had seen the sacrifice made before and 
knew it had to be. 


WE planned a dance. Nathan’s danc- 
ing was superb. Sometimes I 
ponder concerning the future of his career 
when the dancing days are over; but the 
outlook is too unpleasant. Just then he 
was supreme. His glides were masterful, 
his curves sure, and the slanting softness 
of his eyes and the fine line of his physique 
made one remember that little quib about 
the strength of the weak. His Corliss- 
Coor. head always dipped a little in 
mothering fashion and every third curve 
he held his partner a few inches away and 
looked straight into her eyes. We were 
certain even Sadie would be impressed 
by that. 

The doorbell rang and the Doormat 
arrived. Every freckle was alight with 
news. 

**Sadie’s got a brother here in school,” 
he announced. 

“You ought to have him over to some- 
thing—it would have to be mild for he 
plays baseball on the scrub and is awful 
afraid of hurting his batting eye.” 

So we asked him to the dance and the 
next day we cut classes and got ready for 
it. The Owl sank into a deep chair in her 
room all day and concentrated on the best 
way to impress Sadie. She said thinking 
was more important than anything else. 
The rest of us painted cards, hung smilax 
and rubbed floorwax until it was time to 
pin on our aigrettes. 

I was quite enthused over the prospect 
of our new plan with Nathan and the hope 
of hearing news from Sadie’s brother. 

The dance began and all the prominent 
men in college from the captain of football 
to the stroke of the crew came in one by 
one. The Doormat navigated Sadie 
Sears’s brother down the receiving line. 
He was a stocky, red-cheeked youth whose 
dress suit bunched at the shoulders with 
evident baseball muscle. He was tre- 
mendously impressed by being asked to 
our house and made the comment that he 
had seen our girls on the campus lots of 
times but had shunned society. The Owl 
bravely volunteered to dance the first 
dance with him, but getting into difficul- 
ties before they got from the parlor into 
the hall she told him she would rather 
hear about baseball, so they sat it out. 
We gooed and chirped over him by turns 
all evening and gave him the Fashion Aid 
for his supper dance, but the sister hadn’t 
given him her confidence and we had 
no news. 

Nathan took the majority of Sadie’s 
dances. Carrie Cupid took one look at 
him during the first dance and shot up- 
stairs to her room with dewy lashes. I 
wanted to go and ease her feelings but 
there were too many political moves 
going on below. During an encore I 
heard Doormat squabbling with Nathan 
over a dance. I concluded his pride was 
hurt because Sadie had been passed over 


to a Greek God. 


igen were just going fine when the 
orchestra rose and packed up. The 
faculty rule said twelve. However, as Sadie 
and Nathan were talking under the rub- 
ber plant, the Fashion Aid slipped over to 
the piano-stool to play a few more dances, 
but Bixby of the faculty phoned to tell us 
he knew we had not stopped our party 
even if he did live four blocks away! 

It gave me hope to see the Doormat the 
next day on corners, in the book store or 





down by the law library making little fig- 
ures on a card and talking with deep con- 
viction. The news of Nathan’s attention 
at our dance had raised the bets on our 
side for Sadie and the ten. Never had 
the Doormat rounded in such numbers of 
betters before. In years past serious- 
minded debaters and Greek majors had 
shunned the chance to turn quick fortunes 
so enticingly held out by the ringleader, 
but this year the whole college, even the 
Jap students, were up to the margin of 
last month’s bills. The stock list was 
read before coffee and the 8.15 or the day 
was not judiciously begun. “Brother” 
was being patronized by all the politi- 
cians in college and asked out socially 
everywhere. 

We only had one more date with Sadie 
before the “bidding”? and as I walked 
through the moonlight I gave her a line of 
talk on how grand it is to be a college 
woman. I tried to make the ‘“Good- 
night” deep and impressive. 

On the way home I met Nathan with 
Touchdown Smith. 

“Betting’s awful high tonight,” said 
Touchdown with excitement. ‘‘There’s 
a perfect mob down at the barber-shop.” 

“Let me go down and peek in,” I pro- 
posed. 

‘It’s no place for you,” argued Touch- 
down with authority. Being a woman 
I pleaded. ‘This is my last year in col- 
lege and if I don’t see betting this time I 
never shall.” 

“We might let her peek through the 
back window,” Nathan suggested. At 
that we trotted across the dark campus 
toward the tonsorial parlors. <A_half- 
drawn shade gave us the place we wanted. 
About twenty men, the leading political 
and social lights of our college community, 
were gathered inside, the large betting 
sheet prominently displayed on the wall. 
Bottles and soap were piled in the back- 
ground and the barber with his black 
waxed moustache stood listening to the 
talk with reverence for these learned 
youths. An argument was certainly go- 
ing on. I had never thought the Door- 
mat really conceited before but he sat 
there and bragged about getting the 
“‘goat”’ of the college on those two girls 
from Denver last year. Just then Half- 
Mile Jones came in the front door and 
heard the line of talk. He said real sar- 
castically, “‘Have the Rappas or one of the 
smaller crowds a chance with Sadie Sears?”’ 
a E called us a smaller crowd,” I 

whispered, indignantly. 

“No,” answered the Doormat awful 
wise, “ because I have a new bet.” 

“Well, out with it,” several voices 
called. 

“Tl bet Sadie doesn’t go any crowd at 
all!” 

Everybody hollered. One of the Door- 
mat’s frat brothers edged over toward 
him. “Are you crazy?” he said. 

“No; follow my bet and you'll make 
money,” the Doormat whispered. 

“A girl of no particular family or 
money being rushed by every crowd in 
college and turn them down?” somebody 
argued. ‘Not this year!” 

The Doormat looked stern and marked 
down a space for the new bet. They 
couldn’t crowd their money over fast 
enough and the place became a seething 
stock market in a greedy attempt to take 
up the new bet before the Doormat 
changed his mind. The racket was awful 
and just as the Doormat had everything 
to suit his new whim Prexy came from 
the astronomy tower and stepped quietly 
into the shop. 








“Report to me in my office in fifteen 
minutes,” he ordered, pointing to the 
Doormat and two or three others near 
him. 

“Oh, if he’s fired from college we'll 
certainly lose Sadie and the ten!” I wailed 
despondently. 

**Haven’t you got me?” asked Nathan, 
squaring his shoulders. I guess I looked 
quite as sick as I felt. How Nathan’s 
beauty paled beside the convolutions of 
the Doormat’s brain. 

““Let’s go down to Prexy’s office and see 
what we can find out,” Touchdown sug- 
gested, so we slowly followed the little 
group of culprits. Prexy’s office was on 
the second floor, the waiting room below. 
We hung far in the open windows of the 
latter. The Doormat, Lefty Shark, and 
Mig were inside, pending investigation 
concerning the “disgraceful betting on the 
young ladies whom they should honor and 
respect.” The men sat onalong bench and 
the Doormat was dealing out a pack of 
cards as they waited the summons to go 
above. It was always rumored that the 
Doormat’s head for figures and natural 
poker bluff had materially assisted his 
father’s waning business career. The 
Doormat wore a cheerful grin befitting 
the excitement of a crisis and as he saw us 
he sang softly, ‘Oh, why the deuce does 
college keep when students are so busy?” 

“Aren’t you afraid they'll fire you?” 
I asked. 

“Not a chance in the world,” he re- 
sponded, cheerfully. ‘‘We’ve got a fine 
line of excuses hatched up.”’ 


zr, then the president of the Y. M. 
C. A. came out of the darkness behind 
us and approached the door. I smelled 
danger and waved to the Doormat who 
swept the cards up into his sleeve with one 
hand. The youth entered the room and 
handed a letter to the Doormat. 

“T heard you were over here and I 
thought you’d like to see this.” 

The Doormat whistled. “Bill due— 
$400!” 

‘**Prexy has already seen it,’”’ said the 
Y. M., as he went out in a spirit of true 
humility. 

The Doormat turned to us. ‘‘Now of 
course this bill for the new gym. appa- 
ratus would come just this minute. It’s 
in the pool. I staked the whole thing on 
my new bet and can’t check out till next 
week!” 

Prexy’s secretary came to call the boys 
and we vanished. It was a good two 
hours before the Doormat came up the 
steps to our group on the Rappa porch. 

**Out for good,”’ he announced. 

“And now?” I asked. 

*T’'ll go over to the Maple Valley Hotel 
in the next town and hangaround. Can’t 
stay within two miles of the campus.” 

“T don’t know what will become of 
rushing with you gone,” I said appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘Oh, why did you make that crazy 
bet and start a noise?” He offered no 
explanation and didn’t even look sad over 
the thought of leaving college and the 
betting possibilities. That night I slept 
fitfully, dreaming of roulette wheels and 
wheat pits. 

The next day the Kalfa Fees, Snake 
Eye Brown, and Half-Mile Jones were 
smiling all over the campus at our loss of 
the Doormat, and the money on Kalfa 
Fee swelled in proportion. We had only 
one more date with Sadie—dinner that 
night. I was having the black blues 
anyway, when she phoned to say she 
didn’t feel well and couldn’t come. To 
cap the climax the other ten phoned ex- 
cuses and we actually saw them going to 
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dinner at other houses on the campus. 
Our united sorority were livid with rage 
and to a girl mounted to their rooms, 
donned the sacred bath robes and green 
eye shades as in exam. time. 

*“Are we to lose every freshman we 
want?” the younger girls moaned. 

“Tl never get Nathan away from 
Sadie,” Carrie Cupid wailed. They sat 
huddled in my room on the couch and 
floor like a lot of cold sheep. I paced 
the floor till I could gather my wits 
together. 

‘We'll find out where Sadie is to-night. 
If she’s at the Kalfa Fee house she prob- 
ably intends to join that crowd and take 
the ten kids with her.” 


6 igm Owl rang up every house on the 
campus, said she was long distance 
operator and had a message for Miss 
Sears from her father. The girl wasn’t 
to be found. We tried the same stunt at 
her boarding-house, the women’s club- 
house; the ice-cream saloon and a few 
other impossible places with no luck. 

“Tf the Doormat were only here,” the 
girls repeated. 

The station agent from the depot 
phoned. ‘‘Miss Sears dropped her hat- 
pin when she got on the train to go to the 
city,” he drawled. So she was up in 
Frisco but who with? Half-Mile Jones? 
We must find out. I phoned wildly for 
Nathan. 

“Yes, I'll get Touchdown and we'll 
find her if we can,’ he answered. We 
paced the floor half the night. The 
Owl studied calculus to relieve her 
mind. At twelve a phone call came 
from Nathan. 

“They’re eating oysters together,” he 
stated pleasantly. I marvelled at the 
incongruity between Nathan’s beauty and 
his gray matter. 

“Who’s eating oysters?” I fairly 
yelled. That beauty-deep slogan was a 
wise one. 

““Why, Sadie and the Doormat,” came 
across the wire. I breathed again and 
heard the united sorority sigh as they saw 
my change of expression. He went on. 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


WHEN I saw them whirling 


In the golden afternoon; 


When I heard the loud band playing 


Its reckless, shameless tune; 


When I saw their painted faces 


Drifting wildly by, 
I too forgot the glory 


Of the wonderful Spring sky. 


Outside, the world was singing 
Its marvelous old song; 


I thought of scented woodlands 
Far from this maddened throng; 


‘“We sneaked into Tate’s, saw them sit- 
ting there laughing, so got out without 
speaking to them. Depend on the Door- 
mat. He’ll make her join Rappa.” 

Carrie grasped the receiver from my 
hand and used up two dollars’ worth of 
long distance cooing to Nathan. We all 
went to bed believing our luck was 
changing. 

The next morning, according to an old 
custom, all the sororities on the campus 
mailed invitations to the freshmen asking 
them to join their particular crowd. 

The freshmen girls were to answer their 
invitations in person at seven that even- 
ing by coming to the chosen sorority 
house. At six-thirty we were flat on our 
stomachs before the parlor windows and 
had the shades raised a half inch. Great 
crowds of men stood up and down the 
street talking excitedly. The men feared 
the Doormat’s financial faculties, yet 
common sense told them Sadie would 
join some crowd and so they bet against 
him, hoping to turn the table on him 
this year if never again. 

We saw “brother’s” clumsy figure 
swaggering about among the groups, de- 
spised, yet tolerated for his possibilities 
of stock-market knowledge and respect 
for his sister’s sweep of popularity. Half- 
Mile Jones couldn’t help bragging of a 
coming victory for the Kalfa Fees and 
Touchdown Smith and Nathan stood in 
front of the crowd anxiously peering up 
and down the street. How the Doormat 
would have reveled in all this! I could 
imagine him chewing the doorposts of the 
Maple Valley Hotel in his desire to be 
here. 


WE saw several insignificant freshies 
we had dropped the first week go- 
ing toward their chosen sorority houses. 
Behind we saw a group of ten—the ten 
we wanted so much. I counted them 
over and over but there were only ten. 
Was Sadie there? We burst buttons 
straining to see if they went up the Gem- 
ma walk but they passed it by. I could 
picture a crowd of fainting hearts behind 
the Gemma shades. 








The Thé Dansant 


and twirling 


The freshmen hung their heads in em- 
barrassment before the seething mass of 
men. Prexy would have had to fire the 
whole student body if he tried to break 
up this custom. 

With mischief on their faces they 
passed our house, turned, came back and 
ran up our steps. We rose and dashed 
to the door with the mob outside howling 
in pleasure and disappointment, as per 
the direction of recent bets. 

No Sadie in the throng! We clasped 
the other children and pinned on their 
pledge pins. ‘‘ Where is she?” we asked. 
The freshmen looked no wiser. 

“Not at the house when we left, al- 
though we talked it all over last night 
and she advised us this was the only 
crowd to join.” 


E could hear the mob _ outside 

shouting, “Sadie Sears!’’ I looked 

out and saw a diminutive telegraph mes- 

senger trying to make a path under their 

elbows. He fairly crawled to our porch 

and rang the bell. I reached for the 
message with fearful gaze. I read: 


“Sadie and I just married. Best 
wishes and good luck with the ten freshies. 
The Doormat.” 


I dropped the message on the porch 
and fled into the house. The mob 
crowded toward it and as the word was 
passed from mouth to mouth I heard the 
Doormat’s name taken in vain. His bet 
was founded on an inside tip—that Sadie 
wasn’t going to join any crowd at all! 
Again he had the goat of the college. 
Doormat had a corner on Sadie for life 
and the bets would buy the house and lot 
and a parlor rug! 

We distinctly heard Half-Mile Jones 
say, ““Go home, go down into the base- 
ment and shoot yourself, Jones.” Poli- 
tics ar’n’t in it with a rushing season. 

Carrie Cupid looked radiant when she 
heard the news and took Nathan’s next 
proposal in earnest, so we had to stand an 
engaged couple about the house the rest 
of the year! 


I thought of the great Silence 


More eloquent than sound, 


Of the music‘in the meadows, 


The gospel of the ground. 


And I thought, How can they dance here, 


In the golden afternoon, 
When the earth is wild with rapture, 


And Spring will vanish soon? 


The scented air—I loathed it, 
As the dancers hurried by. . . . 


Then suddenly the music 
Ended in one loud flare. . . . 

The dancers turned to their goblets— 
I turned to drink God’s air. 


I looked through a little window 
At the stillness of the sky. 





im 
Sullivan’s 
Power 


OR thirteen days the body of 
Timothy “Dry Dollar” Sullivan, 


best known and most beloved of 
Tammany leaders, lay unidentified in 
the Fordham Morgue and _ narrowly 
escaped interment in Potter’s Field. 
Yet many think that the “Big Fellow” 
was loved by more men, women and 
children than any other individual in 
America; and that he did more, by direct 
gift, to bring happiness to more people 
than any other single man in the land; 
he relieved more distress; fed more who 
were hungry; clothed more who were 
naked; buried more who had died; and 
paid the fees for the weddings of more 
couples who desired matrimony than any 
other individual. 

He was the King of the Bowery, the 
most powerful boss, bar alone the leader 
of Tammany Hall in New York City, 
and he held undisputed sway for many 
years over the largest polyglot legion of 
voters this, or any other country can 
produce. Practically six hundred thou- 
sand men, women, and children believed 
as “Dry Dollar” wanted them to believe 
and the voting strength of the great east- 
ern section of lower New York believed 
it to be the part of their religion to vote 


as he would that they should vote. 


Through a score of campaigns his word 
was the will of all; he sent his lieutenants 
throughout nine Assembly districts to 
whisper the words: “The Big Fellow 
wants Tom So-and-So to be elected this 
year.” That was enough. And on the 
night prior to the election the Big Fellow 
would appear in person at a mass-meeting 
and expound the principles of the cam- 
paign. And again that was enough. 
The votes rolled in; the majority was 
what he wished it to be. 


RAFT there was to a certainty; crime 

there wasin plenty. Sullivan shared 
in one and aided or benefited through the 
other. When the political battles were 
hottest and votes were needed, criminals 
were employed to see that the votes were 
secured; repeaters were shipped by 
trainloads from Philadelphia; housed in 
the lodging-houses along the Bowery and, 
on the day of the election they voted; 
not once, but often, and they voted as 
“Dry Dollar” wanted them to vote. 
He made possible those criminal viola- 
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tions of the election laws and he and his 
clan profited from them. He profited 
from gambling, and money flowed into 
his hands in an unending stream. But 
he spent freely. As one man said, “To 
see ‘Dry Dollar’ playing poker one 
would think that money was worth ten 
cents a pound and that he had tons of it.” 

As has been said he politically ruled 
nearly six hundred thousand men, women, 
and children. And he didn’t rule them 
with a rod of iron. He ruled through 
love and kindness and a prodigal gener- 
osity. Murphy rules today through the 
power of his great organization and 
through the power that organization 
gives him. Men obey him because they 
must obey or sink into political nothing- 
ness. No man loves Murphy, ever did 
or ever will. No more did any man 
ever love Croker. The present boss of 
the Hall is a cold, silent man—a shrewd, 
cold, calculating machine with a marvel- 
ous grasp on affairs and a most thorough 
understanding of the weakness of human 
nature. Croker was even colder. He 
was a dominating Czar. He ruled through 
fear. No man dared place himself in 
opposition to the will of Croker and hope 
to escape punishment or political ruin. 


OT so with Timothy Sullivan. 
Power he had, and power he could 
wield, but the power that kept him where 
he was for many years was obtained 
through the affectionate regard of the 
legion of lowly ones who looked up to 
him as a sort of demi-god. He was their 
idol; their hope of success. He secured 
positions for thousands and thus com- 
manded their loyalty, but for thousands 
who had no positions he did much. 
Though his power came through the 
loving regard of his subjects his political 
acumen worked ever in conjunction with 
his warm heart, to the end that he could 
continue in power. To that end he made 
the people love him. Some may say 
that he was wicked so to do, especially 
as he used for base political purposes, the 
affections thus created, but the people 
who were placed back in tenement houses 
after landlords had dispossessed them 
probably never stopped to discuss the 
ethics of the case, nor the ulterior motive 
of the man who had given them a shel- 
tering roof, fuel and food. When the 


CRANDALL 


youthful swain from the sweat shop 
wanted to marry and had no funds Sul- 
livan paid the fee to the Rabbi and sent 
presents to the bride and groom. Did 
the bridegroom stop to ponder on the 
uprightness of political problems when 
a ward captain whispered to him the fact 
that “The Big Fellow”? wanted him to 
vote for his friend? 

No man ever lived with sufficient in- 
tellect to play that sort of politics day 
after day, and year after year unless his 
heart was init. And that’s why Sullivan 
made so profound a success of the system. 
He made men and women love him and do 
his bidding because he loved his fellow-man 
and because he was willing to do all that 
he could to redress the pitiful conditions 
of the poor and the unfortunate. Crime 
didn’t seem to impress him as unusual 
and it is not recorded that he ever took 
any advanced steps to stamp crime out; 
but poverty and hunger he did deplore 
and he spent vast sums of money to 
relieve both. 


HERE was a wonderful system main- 
tained for years by Senator Sulli- 
van’s lieutenants for the relief of the lowly 
and the suffering ones of the Bowery 
and of the adjacent and contiguous streets. 
Four attorneys were on call at any time 
of the day or night to take up the troubles 
of any tenant who had been dispossessed 
for non-payment of rent. And in the 
slums of New York there are thousands of 
such cases each year. The rent for a 
miserable room in a squalid tenement, 
scarce fit to stable a horse, is overdue. 
The pale-faced, tubercular toiler who 
calls that miserable stall his home is 
unable to pay, and in the dead of Winter, 
and mayhap in the night, deputy-sheriffs 
throw the miserable scraps of furniture 
into the street and drive the family 
after them. It was an important part 
of Senator Sullivan’s life plan—call it 
political foresight or call it kindness as 
you will—to have all such cases instantly 
reported to his ward captains, to the 
end that a home be at once secured for 
the dispossessed family and that lawyers 
in the Sullivan pay investigate the case 
and force restitution if an injustice were 
done—as in many cases there had been. 
Well do I recall a visit I made with the 
late Florence Sullivan, a cousin of the 
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deceased “Big Fellow,” to a room in the 
Bowery, which more than all other things, 
proved to me the far-seeing, almost ironic 
political wisdom of the man whose remains 
were followed to the grave the other day 
by nearly one hundred thousand men, 
women and children. This was a Jewish 
Synagogue, and here was the reason for 
its existence: Sullivan was Irish. In 
the early days the Bowery was Irish. 
But, within the past twenty years the 
Jews from Russia and Poland have been 
coming in. The Jews are a clannish lot 
and along the Bowery they have settled 
in enormous numbers. Also where are 
large numbers of men there votes are 
to be found and in the ballot box a Jewish 
vote weighs as much as does that cast 
by an Irishman. Sullivan wanted votes 
in the ballot box and he was too far-seeing 
a politician to quarrel with any race or 
any faction to his own political undoing. 


N this room in the Bowery, some 

tough young Irishmen maintained 
a clubroom. That clubroom was the 
festering spot. It made crooks, thieves 
and ruffians. The membership was in 
excess of one hundred and thatmember- 
ship was largely Irish. Ergo, the Jews 
in the neighborhood suffered from as- 
saults and insults. The club members, 
in coming and going from the room, 
thought it fine sport to seize the ancient 
Jews by their flowing beards and haul 
them about the street; to punch the 
younger ones who were as yet beardless, 
and to insult the Jewish girls. Word 
was brought to Senator Sullivan. He 
caused one of his shrewd lieutenants to 
look into the matter. Then he sent word 
to many of the leading Jewish men in 
the neighborhood that he would see that 
they were no longer molested by the 
members of that club. He sent police 
to arrest the club members until the club 
was fairly shattered. Then he caused 
the landlord to drive them from the 
premises. Then he rented the rooms 
himself and sent furnishers to have it 
entirely refitted as a fine branch syna- 
gogue. That done he gave it to the scores 
of thousands of Jews in that vicinity 
as a place of worship. “‘Florry” Sullivan 
had succeeded Martin Engel as district 
leader at the time and a few who were 
ignorant of the real state of affairs thought 
that Florry was the donor of that syna- 
gogue and the political gainer. The plan 
was the plan of Big Tim and Florry gained 
because Tim allowed him to gain and only 
to the extent that vicegerent gains as 
his ruler gains. Florry ruled simply 
because Tim willed that he should and his 
rule was ever under a stronger ruler from 
whom he drew inspiration and direction. 


HE driving out of the men who 
formed that club solidified the 
Jewish vote for Sullivan and it did not 
lose for him a single Irish vote, for the 
men he drove from their rooms were 
ruffians who dared not revolt against his 
rule. They would be found at the elec- 
tion district voting places on the following 
election working for the Tammany ticket; 
especially for that in which Tim was 
interested because the very livelihood of 
such men depended upon the good will 
of The Big Fellow, and they knew that 
he would place no stones in their pathway 
as long as they did the things that he 
wished done. The law-abiding men of 
the race, of course, had no sympathy for 
them. The crooks, down-and-out, might 
be thugs or thieves, short-card gamblers 
or even gun-men, but they were all units 
to be handled for the general betterment 





of the political fortunes of the clan of 
Sullivan and their shortcomings made 
them in nowise unavailable. In fact, 
in many instances their criminal short- 
comings were assets; now and then 
desperate men were needed to carry an 
election district that was being especially 
assailed by the Reformers who frequently 
made unavailing efforts to find a crevice 
in the citadel of Tammany supremacy— 
the lower East Side wherein Sullivan and 
his underlings ruled. In such instance, 
it has been charged, obliging authorities 
at Blackwell’s Island and even, it is said, 
at Sing Sing, have temporarily released 
efficient political blacklegs or sling-shot 
artists who were needed by the Senator 
for the holding together of his forces. 
In needful and stormy times some of 
these prison birds have been promptly 
sworn in as deputy-sheriffs, and with the 
badge of authority pinned to their coat 
lapels, and the revolver and “spring 
billy” of officialdom in their hip pockets 
have worked all day at the polls along 
the Bowery and in the election districts 
of the lower East side Assembly districts; 
voting occasionally when the voting was 
good, and preventing many from voting 
who were suspected of a desire to vote 
against the supreme will of the political 
Czar. 


LSO, such as they were of great 
usefulness on those occasions when 
it was needful that the Bowery pile up 
a big plurality; when in fact, New York 
wanted to “go to the Bronx with 165,- 
000.” In the good old days that were 
bad, it was sometimes needful to bring 
to New York more criminal voters than 
it housed. The slum section of Phila- 
delphia was drawn on in such instances. 
Train-loads of Pennsylvania repeaters 
have been brought to New York a day or 
so before election on more than one occa- 
sion; packed into the low lodging-houses 
of the section and on election day 
brought forth and voted in the names of 
dead men, and of men who had moved 
from the city, and of men who were in 
prison. The claim was made that when 
William Randolph Hearst vainly sought 
to elect one of his editors, Max Ihmsen, 
sheriff against Tom Foley, the life-long 
friend of the deceased Bowery king, there 
were Philadelphia repeaters in plenty sent 
from the hotbed of Pennsylvania’s ras- 
eality and that they voted with right 
good-will and with appreciable effect 
on the Foley plurality. But they weren’t 
needed. Also it is remembered that one 
lowly follower of Sullivan raised a laugh 
that day by voicing the following bit 
of philosophy, the foresight embraced 
within it having been credited to Big Tim. 
“Dry Dollar would be sore if he saw 
that bunch,” said this political Jack Cade. 
*“They’re all smooth-faced.” 

“Well, can’t a smooth-faced guy vote 
as well as one with lilacs?” sneered a 
listener. 

“Vote just as well, onc’t,” was the 
answer; “but one vote lets him out, if the 
inspectors are inclined to make trouble. 
Dry Dollar said once that when you were 
getting repeaters in the district always 
get guys with whiskers. When you’ve 
voted ’em with their whiskers on you take 
*em to a barber and scrape off the chin- 
fringe. Then you vote ’em again with 
side lilacs and a moustache. Then to a 
barber again, off comes the siders and you 
vote ’em a third time with the moustache. 
If that ain’t enough and the box can 
stand a few more ballots clean off the 
moustache and vote em plain face. That 
makes every one of em good for four votes.” 


O MAN will ever say for certain 
whether that bit of political fore- 
thought originally emanated from the lips 
of the late Senator-Congressman, but those 
who know him best would have laughed 
with joy at the utterance had they heard 
him make it, and by the token, would have 
promptly searched the slums for pur- 
chasable voters equipped with beards 
like the late Senator Peffer of Kansas, 
for the merest Sullivan suggestion along 
political lines was like an edict. It was 
instantly set into operation and the 
voicing of the wish was the beginning of 
its accomplishment. 

Sullivan was the idol of every prize- 
fighter in the land; the patron saint of 
every keeper of stuss games; the king 
of gamblers himself and the backer and 
good-wisher of others. And he profited 
from gambling though those who fat- 
tened from his political good-will main- 
tain that no money paid for police pro- 
tection by the keeper of a gambling house 
ever reached his hands. But politicians 
who merely looked up to him as the great 
leader of the pack were free with the state- 
ment that at one time 250 poolrooms 
flourished in New York, paying from $60 
to $300 a week for the privilege of carry- 
ing on business unmolested and that not 
one dared even open its doors for an 
instant without first “seeing Tim.” 

Sullivan ruled for more than two 
decades in a vast territory infested 
with a legion of criminals who needed 
political protection that they might 
practise their criminality with the least 
possible percentage of danger. That he 
leaves an estate of only two-and-one-half 
million dollars is convincing evidence 
of the generosity of the man’s nature 
for he could have had that much a year 
had he been as dollar hungry as many. 
Five other prominent men in The Hall 
well recall one instance which proves 
that statement. It was on the Sul- 
livan special en route to the St. Louis 
Convention which sought to make Alton 
B. Parker President of the United States, 
despite the wishes of most of the Demo- 
crats in New York State and half of those 
in the Democratic solid South. Sullivan, 
with the five others, was playing poker. 
There were no chips and money was 
being used. A twenty dollar jack-pot 
came. Five twenty-dollar bills were 
on the table. Palpably one man was 
“shy.” 


“ CQOMEBODY slipped,” said one of the 

players. ““Wasn’t me! That bill on 
the side of the table was put in by Dry 
Dollar. Iwas the secondman in.” But 
none would admit that he was the thought- 
less one. There was a protracted argu- 
ment which the smiling Senator suddenly 
brought to a startling ending. He reached 
out, took the five twenty dollar bills, and 
tearing them into bits tossed them non- 
chalantly out of the window of the whizzing 
train. 

“There, boys, that puts a stop to all 
argument,” he said, as he tossed another 
twenty on the case; “let’s all put in 
again and there can’t be any misunder- 
standing.” 

Sullivan has been known to fill his coat 
pockets with two- and five-dollar bills 
preliminary to a stroll on the Bowery, the 
two pocket loads comprising $2500, 
and of passing it out within the 


radius of eight blocks from the Occi- 
dental Hotel. 

And for all such reasons sincere tears 
of sorrow were shed by that bereaved 
army of a hundred thousand who fol- 
lowed him to the grave. 
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Safety in Railroads 


the elevated road of an American 

city than it is to spend the same time 
in one’s own home. Fast subway and 
elevated trains carry millions of passen- 
gers without a collision, while the inter- 
state commerce commission keeps a corps 
of inspectors busy investigating smash- 
ups on steam railroads. If the motorman 
fails to notice danger ahead in the sub- 
way, the sure arm of a watchful machine 
reaches out to put on the brakes. The 
motorman and the automatic train-stop, 
working together, have abolished colli- 
sions. On the steam railroad the engi- 
neer has been given no such co-worker. 

Most people do not know yet what 
automatic train-stops are. When they 
do know, then will come the demand. 

“TImpractical for steam railroads,” 
“not perfected,’ have been the answers 
of railroad officials, with much reason 
until very recently. A very few rail- 
roads today are investigating the idea 
with the evident hope of adopting this 
modern protection against collision. A 
few more are investigating with much 
show of enthusiasm. Most railroads are 
doing nothing, or attending to those more 
pressing demands of patrons. 

In simple terms, an automatic train- 
stop is a mechanical device which will 
shut off the power of an engine and put 
on the train brakes, whenever the en- 
gineer fails to obey a caution or a danger 
signal. Together with the device goes 
some system of caution and danger signals 
which will give ample warning of a train 
ahead. On most of the elevated systems, 
the busy part of the automatic train-stop 
is a little T shaped steel, called a ramp, 
that ordinarily lies down between the 
rails, but when there is danger ahead turns 
up high enough to strike a lever on the 
bottom of the first car. This lever in turn 
will stop the train, if the motorman fails 
to do so. On steam railroads an auto- 
matic train-stop system will not be so 
simple, but it will work to the same 
purpose. 


I is safer to ride in the subway or on 


HE automatic train-stop, it will be 

seen, is an advance over automatic 
block signals. The old method of operating 
trains on railroads was to contrel their 
running by orders to the crews from a 
train dispatcher. The block signal sys- 
tem came along, with more or less auto- 
matic signals at regular intervals along 
the track, to inform an engineer definitely 
as to whether or not the track ahead was 
clear. The automatic train stop is in- 
tended to make it certain that the train 
does not proceed if the track ahead is 
not clear. 

Commissioner McChord has shown the 
succession of ideas, in discussing the his- 
tory of ten years of investigating acci- 
dents by inspectors of the commission. 
These reports on accidents on railroads 
operating trains under the train order 
system, he says, “quickly brought into 
prominence the weakness of the personal 
equation in railroading, showing that by 
far the greater number of these harrowing 
train accidents were due to human error. 
Dispatchers give wrong orders, or fail to 
give orders where they are required; op- 
erators fail to copy orders correctly, or do 
not deliver orders that should be delivered; 
conductors and enginemen misread, mis- 
interpret, overlook or forget orders.” 
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By WILLIAM H. DEARDEN 


HE block system, Commissioner Mc- 
Chord points out, is a great improve- 
ment over the train-order system, elim- 
inating a great many causes of accident, 
but he continues, “‘ Notwithstanding the 
theoretical merits of the block system as 
a means of safety, it by no means insures 
immunity from collisions. Obviously, 
the block system can only afford protec- 
tion when its danger warnings are ob- 
served and obeyed. The intensity of 
attention and quickness of perception re- 
quired of enginemen on our modern, high- 
speed trains leads to the result that they 
sometimes fail to observe or obey signal 
indications, and when this happens, dis- 
astrous consequences are almost sure to 
follow. 

**Noting these disasters due to human 
error, under the most highly approved 
system of train operation, the question 
naturally suggested itself, ‘Is it not pos- 
sible to employ mechanical means that will 
automatically assume control of a train 
and bring it to a stop whenever a danger 
signal is for any reason disregarded?’”’ 


HE Block Signal and Train Control 

board appointed by the interstate com- 
merce commission studied devices of this 
kind for six years. Two years ago they 
declared “there are several types of ap- 
paratus and methods of application, 
which, if put into use by the railroads, 
would quickly develop to a degree of 
efficiency adequate to meet all reasonable 
demands. In many situations, under 
conditions existing in this country, the 
board is convinced that the use of auto- 
matic train stops is necessary to the safety 
of trains.” 

In its concluding report a year ago the 
board reiterated its confidence in auto- 
matic stops, and even more definitely 
expressed its opinion that workable de- 
vices were available. 

The series of wrecks on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad have 
been leading the interstate commerce 
commission, with Mr. McChord usually 
as spokesman, to take a _ constantly 
stronger position in favor of automatic 
train-stops. After the Westport wreck 
of October 3, 1912, the commission said, 
‘Railroads ought to unitedly experiment 
with the automatic train-stop until a de- 
vice of practicability for general use shall 
be available.” 

In its report on the recent Wallingford 
wreck, the interstate commerce commis- 
sion did not go so far as to call again for 
automatic stops on this system, finding 
more immediate causes for blame in lack 
of effective supervision and in the failure 
to install block signals, which naturally 
would precede any installation of auto- 
matic stops. Yet a hint of a future 
movement by the commission for the new 
device is given in the announcement that 
the commission intends to ask Congress 
for the right to order railroads to adopt 
such methods and devices as the commis- 
sion thinks are required for safe operation. 

The New Haven road has the unique 
distinction of doing more passenger busi- 
ness than freight business, in money re- 
turns, and as a consequence its operating 
conditions are nearer those of a subway 
or elevated system than almost any other 
railroad in the country. The logic of the 
situation, to the commission, is that rail- 
roads which have congested lines should 


be the first to adopt automatic stops, and 
that experience should determine how 
far the system ought to be applied to rail- 
roads of different operating conditions. 


ecm recent Wallingford wreck, itis true, 

is as much a lesson for block signals 
as it is for automatic train stops. Under 
the block system an engineman will re- 
ceive a caution signal long before he 
reaches a danger signal, or will receive 
a danger signal in ample time to stop his 
train. In that wreck the old system of 
signals used on that section of the rail- 
road did not give a danger signal to the 
engineman of the White Mountain train 
until he was almost on the Bar Harbor 
train. Block signals, if he had obeyed 
them, would have caused him to stop 
in ample time. Automatic train-stops, 
however, would have forced him to stop 
in ample time whether he was giving at- 
tention or not. 

The most striking illustration of the 
need for some system of automatic train- 
stops, however, is not the wrecks on the 
New Haven, but the wreck on the mod- 
ernly-equipped Pennsylvania railroad, 
at Tyrone, Pa., on July 30, a wreck in 
which not a passenger was killed, owing 
solely to the fact that cars were of the 
latest all-steel construction. One en- 
gineman was killed, however, and a great 
many passengers and employes injured. 

Train 13, running at 45 miles an hour, 
ran into the rear of Train 15 which was 
standing still at a passenger station, throw- 
ing the cars about helter-skelter. On 
the engine of Train 13 was riding Assist- 
ant-Road-Foreman-of-Engines Miller, 
whose duty it was to ride with various 
engineers and see to it that they operated 
their trains properly and according to 
rules. His presence on the engine was 
for the very purpose, among other things, 
of insuring observance of signals by the 
engineman. On Train 13 at the time 
were riding a number of officials of the 
railroad in charge of the signal system. 
The road was fully equipped with the 
most modern automatic block signals, in 
perfect working order. 


Sie DER these extraordinary condi- 
tions, the engineman of Train 13 
passed, without slowing up at all, a cau- 
tion signal of the block system, almost a 
mile before he came on Train 15. Still 
farther along, the engineman passed a 
danger signal, which ordered him to stop, 
and which still left him enough track to 
stop his train fully before he came on 
Train 15. At a distance of 1150 feet be- 
yond this stop signal, his engine crashed 
into the rear of Train 15. 

“This accident,” says H. W. Belnap, 
chief inspector of safety appliances for 
the interstate commerce commission, 
“again calls attention to the necessity for 
some form of automatic train-stopping 
device. The signals installed at this 
point were of the most modern type, the 
signal system was very complete, and 
there seems to be no question but that 
the signals operated properly. The en- 
gineman of Train 13 was a man of long 
experience; the fireman had been in the 
employ of this company as a fireman for 
about eleven years and his record was 
good; and the assistant foreman of road 
engines was riding on the engine. Yet 
all three of these experienced men 
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failed to observe a caution signal indi- 
cation, the engineman failed to obey 
a danger signal indication, and the 
accident resulted. 

“A consideration of accidents of this 
character which have occurred within the 
past two years leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that even the most complete 
and modern system of fixed signals is not 
adequate under all circumstances to in- 
sure the safe operation of trains.” 


N contrast with this is the fact that in 
eight years the New York subway 
carried 1,554,516,822 passengers without 
a death due to train accident, and did this 
with trains operating less than two min- 
utes apart, carrying more than two thirds 
of these passengers at speeds of 40 to 50 
miles an hour. The sole credit for this 
‘is not due of course to automatic train- 
stops, but without that device no such 
safety would have been achieved. 

An enthusiast for automatic train- 
stops, member of a firm which has a de- 
vice of this character, whose testimony 
must be considered accordingly, told a 
convention of electrical railroad engineers 
last winter that 64.8 per cent of all the 
train accidents in the United States from 
July 1, 1908, to Jan. 1, 1913, would have 
been prevented by a complete signal sys- 
tem. The 361 accidents preventable he 
divided as follows: open switch, 38; dis- 
regarding danger signal, 46; disregarding 
caution signal, 6; head-on collision due 
to neglect of orders by crew, 97; due to 
neglect by operator, 48; to error of dis- 
patcher, 14; rear end collision due to neg- 
ligence of flagman, 38; excessive speed, 
15; broken rail, 19; derailment due to 
excessive speed, 29; dead engineman, 1; 
unknown, 10. 

It is true that if all the railroad direct- 
ors tomorrow ordered automatic train- 
stops, and were able to raise the money to 
meet the enormous cost, they could not 
be installed immediately. Most railroad 
engineers do not agree that the systems 
are perfected as yet. 


“= are other objections raised by 

the railroads to the installation of 
automatic train-stops besides the one of 
mechanical imperfection. The one given 
most prominence is that automatic train- 
stops would tend to make an engineman 
an automaton, careless of his responsi- 
bilities, as expressed by D. F. Jurgenson 
of the Minnesota railroads that the burden 
will simply be shifted from the engine- 
men to the track maintainers and the 
equipment maintainers. But Paul Win- 
sor, chief engineer of the M., P. & R.L., 
points out that most of the automatic 
train-stop systems have attachments 
which make it known to the superiors 
whenever an engineman fails to stop the 
train himself, and the device steps in to 
do it for him. The Boston elevated, he 
says, has found no disposition on the part 
of its motormen to let the automatic stop 
do their work, or to fail to report any 
failures of the system. 

Many railroad men believe that the 
only way to prevent wrecks is to enforce 
better discipline among the men. “Safety 
first,” the new slogan of most American 
railroads, is accomplishing a great deal of 
good. 

President George F. Baer of the Read- 
ing has recently said, “By discipline— 
firm, unyielding discipline—alone, can 
railroad wrecks be averted. I do not be- 
lieve in all-steel cars. I think the half- 
steel cars are the safest. But steel cars 
will not prevent wrecks. Discipline alone 
can do that.” 


‘THAT probably applied to the New 

Haven wrecks. But the Tyrone wreck 
shows that even when the most earnest 
efforts are made to insure obedience to 
orders and safe operation, the human 
element may still fail. The lesson of the 
Tyrone wreck is to have all the disci- 
pline that President Baer calls for, and 
something more in addition. 

A. G. Shaver, signal engineer of the 
Rock Island lines, is of the opinion that 
automatic stops would come into opera- 
tion to prevent collisions in only rare in- 
stances, while the loss of life from other 
causes on railroads, especially the killing 
of trespassers, is a much more immediate 
problem, and that efforts should be ex- 
erted to treat the other causes first. 

The question of expense is a very im- 
portant one at this time when the rail- 
roads feel that they are handicapped by 
increased wages and increased cost of 
materials without increased freight rates. 
Automatic train-stops not only would be 
expensive to install, but would be expen- 
sive to maintain. 

The difference between operating trains 
in a subway or on an elevated structure 
and operating trains in the open country, 
is very great. Weather conditions alone 
are very different. Automatic train- 
stops in a subway are not disabled by 
snow or rain or ice, and on elevated lines 
can easily be protected from the elements. 
In the open country weather conditions 
will be severe on any such automatic sys- 
tem. Then the subway or elevated 
track is always protected from trespassers 
of all sorts, while the steam railroad not 
only has trespassers who may interfere, 
but has grade crossings, yards, etc., where 
the system would be in constant danger. 
One essential point of a successful auto- 
matic train-stop has killed most of the 
aspiring devices. That is, that if any part 
of the whole device breaks or gets out of 
order at any time, the train-stop will 
thereby automatically go into action and 
stop the next train coming along. 


F the investigations by railroads into 

the subject, those of the New Haven 
have attracted the most attention, though 
other railroads have unquestionably gone 
into the question more earnestly and prob- 
ably at more expense than the New 
Haven is at present assuming. After the 
Westport accident of October, 1912, Pres- 
ident Mellen publicly offered $10,000 for 
the use of a successful automatic train- 
stop. The fact that a successful system 
will mean hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and possibly millions to its owners 
made the $10,000 offer sound questionable 
at that time, and later some remarks by 
President Mellen made the earnestness of 
the company still more doubtful. In 
March he announced the number of let- 
ters and devices received by the com- 
pany and went out of his way to say, 
“The competitors represent nearly every 
walk of life from clergymen to jailbirds. 
Four of them are now in jail and an equal 
number are inmates of insane asylums.” 
Under the new management the New 
Haven is proceeding with its investiga- 
tions, presumably with earnestness and 
good faith. Altogether 2816 persons 
entered the competition and 704 devices 
were submitted, a time allowance being 
given the other competitors in which to 
file their plans. No one of the devices, 
it is said, meets with the first require- 
ment that the removal or the failure of 
any part must result in fixing a stop sig- 
nal, yet it is agreed that some of the de- 
vices very likely can be altered to meet 
that requirement. Two devices, those 


of the International Switch Company and 
of the Union Switch and Signal Company, 
are to be tested on the division between 
Hartford and Newington. Incidentally, 
both of these devices were seeking recog- 
nition of railroads before the $10,000 offer 
was made. 

A canvass by the Railway Age Ga- 
zette this spring showed that automatic 
train-stops are now in use on the Boston 
elevated, Hudson and Manhattan Inter- 
borough, Long Island, Pennsylvania (on 
the electrified line through the Hudson 
tunnel, etc.), Philadelphia elevated. San 
Francisco, Oakland and San José, and the 
Washington Power Company, these uses 
practically all being on subway or ele- 
vated lines or similar operating condi- 
tions. The Great Western Railway of 
England has a very similar device, de- 
pending upon audible signals at the en- 
gineman’s ear in the cab, in use on parts 
of its lines. The Erie had stops on some 
of its line which it has replaced by block 
signals. The Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania has the Jones system in use in and 
near Baltimore, a system in which shoes 
on the engine come in contact with so- 
called contact rails at various places, and 
the control operated by electricity. * 

Experiments were then in progress on 
the Canadian Pacific, C., B. & Q., Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois, Interborough, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Staten 
Island rapid transit and the Miller sys- 
tem was about ready for extended tests 
on the Chicago and Eastern. A number 
of other roads had recently conducted 
experiments, the number of roads more 
or less actively interested amounting to 
26 all told. The Delaware & Hudson has 
been testing the Federal system, an audi- 
ble system, which causes a series of tor- 
pedoes to explode if the engineer does not 
obey signals. The D., L. & W. has been 
trying the International system, which 
operates by ramps, and also the Federal 
and the Union Switch systems. The 
Gray-Thurber, the Simmen cab signal, 
the Wooding contact rail system, the 
Patterson induction system, and_ the 
Safety Block Signal system are among 
the other devices which have been sub- 
mitted by inventors and promoters to the 
railroads and are undergoing tests. 


HE need for automatic stops has not 
been recognized to any extent in Eng- 
land, but the audible cab signal used by 
the Great Western gives signs of advanc- 
ing rapidly there. This is not acompletely 
automatic system, for it does not actually 
puton the brakes, simply operating tocom- 
pel the engineer to do it or to listen to loud 
protests and see a record against him mark- 
ed on a card for his superiors to see later. 
Just at present much attention is being 
given in England to the trial of the Pren- 
tice system on the London and South 
Western. This system has a wire fol- 
lowing the track and a current collector 
on the engine, electric current from the 
wire along the track being caught by 
wireless, or more exactly, by induction, in 
the engine apparatus, so that the caution 
and danger signals along the track can be 
made to operate the brakes on the engine. 
The real demand now is that the rail- 
roads make it their business, either united- 
ly or individually, but preferably together, 
to take all the existing systems and work 
out a successful device if they cannot 
find any single one to be satisfactory. 
Some of the big companies are evidently 
sincerely trying. Most of them are just 
waiting. A vigorous public demand back 
of Commissioner McChord will bring 
this great protection into early use. 

















Flying Ten Thousand Miles 


ODAY, when men learn to fly, they 
go to organized schools and are 
taught methodically—as they 

might be taught to drive a car. This 
tends to safety, and the benefit of their 
pockets; but they miss the thrill of the 
pioneer—of him who, with neither system 
nor safeguard, took out his craft at dawn, 
and did deeds—and broke wood—while 
others slept. 

Then we were the supermen, pursued 
by cameras and making history hour by 
hour; and no recollection is printed 
sharper in my mind than of one winter 
morning four years ago at Issy, when, 
alone save for the aid of a novice, I took 
out for trial the fastest plane of its day. 

For three months prior to the escapade, 
I had been working daily in the factory of 
M. Blériot, aiding skilled craftsmen in 
the building of this, my own machine and 
seeking to learn the constructor’s art. I 
had ordered a monoplane of a new type, 
and, as it was my very first machine, I 
was athirst to take the air, and driven 
nearly frantic by delay. But at last one 
day, too late for an immediate test, it was 
delivered; and so I arranged with a 
friend who had been acting with me as a 
factory hand, that we drive next morning 
to the flying ground, and make the prac- 
tical acquaintance of the craft we had 
helped to build. 

Concerning this machine, much might 
be written. M. Blériot, planning a speed 
craft, had built the first of its type for that 
memorable Rheims meeting of 1909; and, 
seeing the monoplane in contest, I had 
contracted to buy it when the races were 
atanend. But the fates willed otherwise: 
at high speed in the air, with M. Blériot 
in control, the machine burst suddenly 
into flames, and fell from a height of one 
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By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


hundred feet. We thought the airman 
dead, but he escaped with burns and 
bruises. The monoplane, however, was 
reduced to cinders, and I had no machine 
in view. Whereupon M. Blériot, de- 
claring he would put a sister craft in 
hand, promised me this in place of the 
first; and it was the second machine, 
which we named “White Eagle,” that 
now stood waiting for us at Issy. At that 
time, in view of its 80 h. p. motor, it was 
regarded with a mingling of admiration 
and of awe. In the first monoplanes he 
built, M. Blériot had been content with 
three-cylinder engines, developing 25 h. p., 
and it was a drastic step from these to the 
eight-cylinder monster I had seen fitted 
to my machine. Speed was the aim of 
this leap in power, also greater weight- 
lifting; ordinary Blériots did not carry a 
passenger, but mine should do so easily. 
As to how fast the machine would prove 
in flight, few ventured to predict, but 
there was a suggestive raising of eyebrows, 
accompanied by suitable exclamation. 


E, the two would-be airmen, had 
intended to sleep, and rise be- 
times, but we were too excited to go to 
bed, and at 2 A. M.—hours before it 
would be light enough to fly—we motored 
to the aerodrome and awaited the coming 
of the dawn. As soon as there was light 
enough to see, we burned to wheel the 
machine from its shed; but M. Blériot’s 
mechanics, their ardor blunted by broken 
rest, and with little in prospect save exer- 
cise and the likely breaking of a machine, 
were in no great haste to arrive. We 
walked about and waited till beyond the 
hour fixed; then endurance gave way, and 
we dragged the monoplane forth. 
In the gathering light, certainly, it 


appeared formidable and we waited again 
for our sleepy mechanics; but although 
the morning was perfect, with practically 
no wind, not one of them appeared. Then 
it was that we decided to test that ma- 
chine ourselves. 


FIRST problem was this—how to 

start the motor without men to re- 
strain the machine? When its propeller 
revolves, a craft darts forward, and if it 
is not gripped by the tail it will leap into 
the air—as one did, without a rider, at 
this very Issy ground, ending its wavering 
flight in acrash. One man’s weight upon 
our machine, even that of two, would 
have been insufficient; what, then, was 
to be done? The sight of some rope, ly- 
ing within the shed, gave us our idea. 
We hitched the monoplane, like a restive 
horse, to a fence that stood nearby; then 
my friend stationed himself by the ropes 
while I, standing at the front of the ma- 
chine, swung the propeller to start the 
engine. It fired at once—and I fell on my 
back. We had forgotten in our hurry te 
take up the slack of the rope, and the 
monoplane, springing forward a foot or so, 
had knocked me over. I jumped up 
and sprang to the driver’s seat, which in 
this machine was placed beneath the 
planes; and at the same time my friend, 
after freeing the restraining rope, managed 
to scramble in beside me before the ma- 
chine could gather speed. The motor, for 
which I had due respect, was throttled 
down, and we ran across the aerodrome 
on the ground. In the language of flight 
this first process is now known as “roll- 
ing”, or “taxying”’; and a machine is pre- 
pared for the pupil, so that it will rush to 
and fro at a gratifying speed, but never 
under any inducement seek the air. Ours, 
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though, was hardly one of these. Nearly 
a mile we sped, our pace increasing; then, 
from out of the morning mist, loomed 
disconcertingly a boundary wall. Turning, 
even on the ground, is no trivial matter 
for a novice; and though I slowed down 
instantly, and did frantic rudder work, a 
collision with this wall threatened a 
prompt end to our career. 

“Jump out and hold the tail,” I 
shouted to my friend—no child’s play, by 
the way, remembering our speed to be 
twenty miles an hour. But it was the 
only thing I could think of. 


OMEHOW or other he did scramble 
clear, our extremity giving him a cat- 
like skill, and then, sliding and slipping 
and gripping the tail, he brought us to a 
halt just under the wall, and scarcely 
more than a foot from its surface. 

Duly chastened by so narrow an escape, 
we manoeuvered cautiously for the next 
quarter of an hour—passing here and 
there across the aerodrome, and growing 
more familiar both with our 


at the schools are often most ludicrous. 
Picture the aspirant who, despite many 
warnings, fitted to his machine a motor 
of 120 h. p. and—when released for a ten- 
tative wobble across the aerodrome— 
shot violently into the air and flew nearly 
a mile, himself unwilling, in the driver’s 
seat, but for the moment helpless. When, 
recovering from a temporary paralysis 
of surprise, he fumbled for the switch and 
stopped his motor, he alighted pell-mell 
but without mishap, enjoying that prover- 
bial luck of the novice—such luck as will 
allow the most awkward of pupils, when in 
a dilemma, to steer with breath-taking 
accuracy between two trees, his wing-tips 
brushing branches upon either hand. 
The motor which took charge, and ran 
away with its pilot, reminds me of another 
predicament, quite as disconcerting. De- 
scending from a flight with his engine in 
motion, and running towards the sheds, a 
pilot reached for his switch as he neared 
them and moved it to cut off his power. 
But nothing happened; the switch was 





added intensity to the cold. At forty 
miles an hour and unshielded in my ma- 
chine, as pilots were in those days, I soon 
became numbed—despite the protection 
of a wool-lined suit. Changing hands 
on the control-lever enabled me to retain 
the use of my fingers; but when above 
Bletchley railway station, some fifty 
miles from London, I found a wave of 
faintness began to steal over me. Such 
sensations, when steering aeroplanes, 
constitute a peril; and—but for a piece of 
forethought—I should have been obliged 
to plane down. In the outside breast- 
pocket of my flying suit had been placed, 
with the stopper already removed, a 
flask of brandy; and this, with my free 
hand, I was able to extract. A nip of 
spirit, followed by the chewing of some 
chocolate, just tided me over the threat- 
ened collapse, and I was able to fly on. 
Nowadays, builders of aeroplanes are be- 
coming solicitous for the steerman’s well- 
being, and we have machines with neat 
wind-screens and_ effectively shielded 

bodies. Latest-type craft 





sensations and with speed. 

Then, just after we had 
circled at one end of the 
ground and were beginning 
to run back again, I called 
to my friend: “I’m going to 
try a flight this time.” He 
merely nodded his head and 
held on tight—ready, in his 
enthusiasm, to trust himself 
even to me. 

So I accelerated the big 
motor, which roared out 
fiercely; and our pace leapt 
to sixty miles an hour—a wild 
wind-rush beating against us. 
And then, very gingerly, I 
made the movement of the 
controlling lever, which would 
raise our elevating plane. 





OR a moment or so, I am 
sure, we did not realize 
we were intheair. Nochange 
was perceptible, save that the 
slight swaying and bumping, 
which we felt when traversing 
the ground, had ceased 
abruptly. Then I gavea glance 
down; the surface of the aero- 
-drome lay thirty feet below! 
Since then, on many 
flights, I have found myself 
thousands of feet high; but 
never, from the moment of 
that first swift leap from mother earth, 
have I felt again such exultation. Fast as 
an express train we rushed through the 
air; and then, in some way or other— 
candidly I cannot say how—I managed 
to make a landing safely and we were 
slowing down at the end of the ground. 
Just a ““hop’—in the vernacular of the 
flying school—was all we had made, but 
it was one that has lived in my mind, and 
no other flight will eclipse it. 
We turned, flew again, and landed safely; 
then “hopped” back towards the sheds. 
But now we were no longer alone. Our 
mechanics appeared through the mist, and 
with them—hoping perhaps to chronicle 
something lurid in the way of a wreck— 
came pressmen and photographers. In 
this, however, they were disappointed; but 
their journey, all the same, was not in vain. 
‘Our lonely combat with that 80 h. p. plane 
had init material fora “‘story,”’ and so next 
day in the Paris press they made us famous. 


HE humor that attends aviation, and 
there is plenty, may be found mainly 
where novices congregate; happenings 





He, who, with neither system nor safeguard, took out his craft at 
dawn and did deeds. 


out of order, the engine ran on, and he 
found himself rushing upon the sheds— 
where a crowd stood waiting. Dreading 
the results of a dash among the people, he 
swerved upon one side; then, voluntarily 
charging a bank to the amazement of his 
friends—who had no idea his motor was 
out of hand—he wrecked his machine 
completely, but himself escaped unhurt. 


N experience as awkward, and even 
more curious, was that of an English 
airman, when flying in bittercold. Intend- 
ing to land, he bent forward to stop his 
engine; but his fingers had become so 
numb that they refused to turn the switch; 
and so he was forced to circle several 
times, beating his fingers against his body, 
before he could restore to them either 
sensation or movement. 

My worst experience of cold when in 
the air—and the bite of it is paralyzing in 
the early hours—was on the first of my 
London to Manchester flights. 

I ascended just after 5 o’clock on a 
morning when there had been a hard, 
white frost; and a chill easterly wind 


have, indeed, the ease of a 
touring car; and so_ will 
progress march from one 
comfort to the next until we 
have the first of these pas- 
senger craft which, operated 
commercially and according 
to schedule, will fly daily 
between the capitals of 
Europe. 





|: erst over-large, but seat- 
ing perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five people, these 
machines will—by the very 
swiftness of their non-stop 
flights—revolutionize our no- 
tions both of distance and 
of time. 

Occasionally one sees a man 
unfitted for flight, ashe would 
be for driving a car, or con- 
trolling any mechanism. He 
may be reckless, or criminally 
careless; but he goes to prove 
no rule. That ordinary men 
can fly is shown daily, at the 
schools, where hundreds of 
pupils — quick and _ slow, 
clumsy and adept—are taught 
without accident; and as the 
art moves to perfection, and 
machines are more stable, 
piloting will become as simple 
as the handling of a cycle- 
ear. Then we shall have flying clubs, and 
the world will take to the air. The produc- 
tion of small, cheap machines, which can be 
flown with safety, should be a question of 
time. As yet, aeroplanes waste power, but 
this is a passing phase. Progress in design 
will spell economy, as it has done with 
the motor-car; and then the aerial tourist 
need not be a man of wealth. 


E cannot standardize craft as yet, 
but we are building them of steel, 
and risk of breakage is being eliminated. 
Thus precision, ousting rule-of-thumb, 
turns designers’ thoughts to a machine, 
big, mechanically sound, and of high 
speed—which shall do battle with a gale. 
To prophesy that something should hap- 
pen, within the possible confines of one’s 
own life, shows questionable judgment; 
but one prediction I shall risk, and it is 
this: that, before twenty-five years have 
passed, aircraft will be passing between 
England and America at a speed of two 
hundred miles an hour. 


The fourth and last of this series of articles by Claude 
Grahame-W hite will appear in the next number. 








How Murphy Works 


‘I—In Albany 
By EDMUND R. TERRY 






Member of the New York Assembly in 1911 from the First District of Kings 


Y first experience as an assembly- 
M man was as a member of the 
Democratic minority in 1908. 
The minority in the legislature has little 
of legislative responsibility and there is 
little or no cracking of the whip, except 
at times when the independent spirits 
among the majority are raising a ruction; 
and I could not but observe how the old 
organization men in my own party rallied 
to the assistance of the Regulars on the 
other side of the House on such occasions. 
During the sessions of 1909 and 1910, I 
was nota member. The latter year I did 
not take the nomination. In the fall of 
1910, indications seemed to point to the 
election of a Democratic assembly, and I 
took the nomination, for I was curious to 
see what my experience would be as a 
second year man. I was elected and my 
party was, as I had expected, in the ma- 
jority and I had my experiences,—they 
were varied and instructive. 

They began even before election. In 
my speech of acceptance, I explained to 
my constituents the nature and duties of 
an assemblyman, as I understood them, 
and it was evident from the manner of the 
leader of my assembly district, that his con 
ception of the functions of an assemblyman 
were radically different from mine. I may 
say, that those differences became more 
and more marked during the succeeding 
months. After election my education in 
government by organization continued. 





HERE was a United States senator to 
be elected by the legislature of which 
I had become a member. From my studies 
of the constitution, I had supposed that it 
devolved upon the members of the legisla- 
ture to determine who should represent 
the people of the Empire State in the most 
important legislative body in the world. 
As time went on, I observed that Mr. 
Murphy’s opinion as to who was to hold 
that office was given great weight, and 
that the opinion of other leaders also re- 
ceived great consideration, but I nowhere 
noticed any attention paid to the opinions 
of the members of the legislature. I know 
my opinion was not asked. It seemed to 
be regarded as a negligible matter. 

At the club one night, in the latter part 
of December, speaking with Mayor Gay- 
nor and one or two others on various po- 
litical topics, I ventured to bring up the 
matter of the election of a United States 
senator. He voiced what I had found 
to be a prevailing opinion. “‘Why,” he 
said, ‘“‘what is the use of talking about 
that? They will make up their minds 
whom they want, and you will vote for 
him.” But I said, “Mr. Mayor, you 
may have noticed that a good many 
Democrats have been elected to this com- 
ing assembly, that are out of the ordinary 
run of assemblymen, coming as they do 
from doubtful districts, where the party 
had to put its best men forward.” “Well, 
what of that,” he said. “Why,” I replied, 
“if eighteen or twenty of those men 
should get together, they would be strong 
enough to protect themselves in matters of 
legislation and strong enough at the same 
time to prevent the election of any candi- 
date they thought undesirable.” ‘‘Oh,” 
he said, “‘don’t talk like a rattle-brained 
idiot. You could not get a dozen of those 
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men to hold together twenty-four hours.” 
I am giving the substance of what he said. 
I subsided, as profitless discussion is not 
to my liking. 


WAS myself an enthusiastic Shep- 

ard man, Mr. Shepard being an old 
and valued acquaintance and a constitu- 
ent voting in my own assembly district. 
As the time went on, it became more and 
more evident that Mr. Shepard was not 
to receive the support of Mr. Murphy. I 
believed, however, that he would receive 
an honest support in Kings County, his 
own county. I was strengthened in this 
belief by the consultation, that I had with 
two of the leaders,—my own district 
leader, Sheriff Quinn and Mr. John A. 
McCooey, the leader of Kings County; 
both these men solemnly informed me, 
that I should not tie up in any way with 
Tammany, that Kings County had an 
organization of its own and proposed to 
maintain its automony. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I was naturally surprised 
when I arrived in Albany and found Mr. 
McCooey a devoted follower of Mr. Mur- 
phy and in the words of Shakespeare, 
“Must bend his body, if Caesar carelessly 
but nod on him.” 

From inquiries that I and other assem- 
blymen made when the assembly con- 
vened on the first Wednesday of Jan- 
ary, 1911, we were satisfied that an 
uncontrolled vote of the Democrats in the 
legislature taken then would have elected 
Mr. Shepard as senator, but it soon be- 
came evident, that something was doing. 
Members who at the outset were frankly 
in favor of Mr. Shepard grew evasive. 
The State committeemen controlled by 
Mr. Murphy were present in a large force 
and exercised all the control they could 
over the assemblymen from their dis- 
tricts. The extent of their devotion to 
the cause of Mr. Murphy, I then sus- 
pected, but did not realize fully until later. 
All sorts of inducements, persuasions and 
more cogent methods were applied by 
Mr. Murphy’s agents throughout the 
State to coerce the assemblymen into a 
compliance with his will. Not only did 
the adherents of Mr. Shepard feel this, 
but the friends of other candidates, too, 
all felt that they were fighting an unseen 
force, playing, in other words, against 
loaded dice. The power of the Tammany 
leader was significantly shown at the 
organization of the assembly. Every 
officer was of his selection. Even the page 
boys, in order to secure appointment, had 
to have the mystic ““O. K.—C. F. M.,” 
endorsed on their application. 


[Ts committees, appointment to which 


meant a great deal to the assembly- - 


men, were held back in order, as it was 
generally believed and with reason, to 
bring wandering lambs into the fold. 
These conditions created a feeling of re- 
sentment in the minds of many of us. On 
the Thursday night, preceding the Mon- 
day on which the caucus was to be held, 
the appointments for a second time were 
postponed to the following Monday. 
That night the opposition to Mr. Sheehan 
crystallized. The underlying cause was as 
I have stated,—the feeling of resentment 
against the usurpation of the functions 


of legislators by one man in Fourteenth 
Street and the character of the candidate 
and his record in Albany served to 
strengthen and intensify the opposition. 
That night eighteen or twenty of us de- 
cided of our own motion, uninfluenced by 
outsiders, that we would not enter the 
caucus if Mr. Sheehan was to be candidate 
for United States senator, and would not 
vote for him during that session of the 
legislature. Mr. Murphy was notified of 
our action that night. Mr. McCooey and 
the Governor the following day. 


pee following Monday night, the night 
appointed for the caucus, the commit- 
tees were finally given out. It is not more 
than right to say that they were very fair 
and on the whole well selected, but our 
feeling in regard to the committees was, 
after all, only a small factor in influencing 
us. We had entered into an agreement 
about six o’clock that afternoon not to go 
into the party caucus. One of the num- 
ber called the simple agreement we then 
signed, “The Legislative Declaration of 
Independence.” We did not go into the 
caucus. The fight that followed is well 
known, but there were little side-lights, 
that may be of interest to our present 
subject. Mr. Murphy seemed unable to 
comprehend that a continued opposition 
to his mandates by Democratic legislators 
could come from principle. His first reli- 
ance was upon the ability of his vassals in 
the various Assembly districts through 
the State to coerce the rebels into submis- 
sion. Failing in that and still unable to 
comprehend the motives that actuated it, 
he wasted more than a month trying by 
every means in his power to find out what 
big politician or what great interest was 
behind the movement. As there was no 
such animating purpose behind the Insur- 
gency, these efforts were futile and 
merely served to show the character of 
Mr. Murphy and his organization. More 
significant than anything else during that 
entire contest was the personal good feel- 
ing between the Insurgents and the Regu- 
lars. At the very beginning of the con- 
test the sympathies of many even of the 
Tammany assemblymen were with us. 
One prominent member said that he 
would give $5,000 if he only dared to join 
us. Others said that they were abso- 
lutely with us and begged us to stick it out 
and not give up, even if they did not dare 
to vote with us. As one prominent Insur- 
gent told Al. Smith, the majority leader of 
the assembly, when asked by him if he 
could not see his way to end the difficulty 
by voting for Mr. Sheehan, “‘ Why, if you 
and the rest of you would only be real 
assemblymen and do your sworn duty, we 
could settle this matter at the next joint 
session.” The floor leader flushed, but had 
no reply to make. He had been asked to 
do what was impossible. The telephone 
to the headquarters in Fourteenth Street 
was his political conscience and judgment. 


b iggewe working of the organization was 

particularly noticeable in the various 
committees controlled by Tammany. 
There were bills in which various of the 
Insurgents were interested. These were 
put off from week to week, from meeting to 
meeting, until the chairman could consult 
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with Mr. Murphy of New York to the 
detriment of a good many honest and 
legitimate measures that should have been 
passed. At times the influence of the 
telephone upon the proceeding was almost 
farcical. The first caucus being proved 
a failure, the Democrats held conferences 
at which it was distinctly understood no 
attempt would be made to bind anyone by 
caucus action. The first of these was in 
regard to the election of the United States 
senator and all through the proceeding the 
telephone at the rear of the room was in 
active operation and two or three of the 
Tammany assemblymen kept up a con- 
stant communication between Leader Al. 
Smith and the man of mystery at the other 
end of the telephone. The leader was in 
just as direct touch with his men as if he had 
remained in Albany at the Ten Eyck, only 
the Governor was relieved of his presence. 
You see, when a representative form of 
government was originally inaugurated 
the telephone had not been invented. 


I T WAS perfectly evident that the organ- 
ization under Mr. Murphy affected the 
entire State and it was absolutely farcical 
to see before the committees bodies of 
representative citizens from various cities 
in advocacy of good bills or protesting 
against bad legislation, only to have 
action upon the measures held up until 
Mr. Murphy could be heard from. In 
other words, the Tammany theory and 
practice, so far as legislation of 1911 was 
concerned, was an absolute negation of the 
idea of representative form of govern- 
ment. We Insurgents were told we were 
not Democrats, because we refused to be 
governed by this one-man power. In 
fact, as one member put it, it would be 
cheaper for the State, if, instead of paying 
the expenses of one hundred and fifty men 
at Albany, dummy elections were to be 
held in all the districts absolutely con- 
trolled by either one or the other of the 
organizations, and, in accordance with the 
result, to let Mr. Murphy have so many 
votes and Mr. Barnes so many votes, to 
be cast by a dummy for each and merely 
pay the salaries of such members only 
as should be elected from doubtful dis- 
tricts, who ought to be practically inde- 
pendent of either of the two leaders and 
let their independent votes count in the 
passage of bills. Under such a rule the 
voters of the State would have a better 
understanding of what is done in Albany. 


6 gos work of the two organizations 
seemed to be largely devoted to two 
things,—on the part of the Democrats to 
replace as many Republicans as possible 
holding good positions by Democrats, and 
to increase the pay of all offices held by 
Democrats and also to secure the passage 
of such bills as made big appropriations on 
which contracts might be given out. The 
Republican organization of course op- 
posed. Of such a nature was the High- 


way Commission Bill passed in that year, 
which supplanted one of the best highway 
bills ever passed by a legislature and 
which at the time was working so smooth- 
ly and efficiently that two of the three com- 
missioners who composed the board that 
was legislated out, were immediately called 
to take charge of the road building in other 
states. That bill was distinctly an organi- 
zation measure. Assemblyman Wendel, 
since elected to the State senate, aptly de- 
scribed the situation. When asked by the 
leader to vote for a measure because it was 
an organization measure, he replied, ‘‘ Well, 
Al., if the fact that it is an organization bill 
is the only thing that can be said in its 
favor, it must be an infernally bad bill and 
Tl voteagainstit.”” Andhedid. Ofcourse 
the Republican organization members 
voted solidly against every such bill pro- 
posed by the Democrats, but there was one 
class of bill, that both organizations united 
in opposing—those were bills, the object of 
which was to give the citizens a better op- 
portunity to express their wishes in the 
selection of candidates. Those that were 
passed purporting to better the conditions 
surrounding elections, carefully analyzed, 
show clearly that they served to make it 
more difficult for citizens to accomplish 
anything as against either organization. 
We did pass at that session a direct nomi- 
nations bill, the one good feature of which 
was that it contained a provision for a 
secret ballot at the primaries; but there 
was enough interjected into that bill to 
nullify nearly all the good that it con- 
tained. During the all-night contest at 
which that bill was passed, there was one 
significant vote, that held out a promise 
for the future. 


HE bill came from the senate three 

hours before the time set for adjourn- 
ing both houses sine die, and was never in- 
tended to be brought before the House at 
all, but an Insurgent in the Judiciary 
Committee, to which it was referred, forced 
it out. It was a real direct nominations 
bill, and after interminable wrangling, 
the vote upon it finally stood, eighty odd 
to sixty odd in favor of its passage. The 
sixty odd represented all the votes that 
the two organizations, working shoulder to 
shoulder, could get together; the eighty 
represented those who were really trying 
to represent their constituents. 

After that vote, however, politics came 
in. A recess was called. The Republi- 
cans had a caucus. The Democrats held 
a conference at which the telephone again 
played an important part. Al. Smith, 
the leader, boldly stated that if that Bill 
passed, it would wipe out the organization 
in New York City, and if they thought 
that was desirable then they should pass 
the bill. Another bill was produced by 
Leader Smith, which, it was claimed, 
would give practically the same result, 
but would avoid the drastic effect upon 
the organization in New York City. 


The Wilderness 
By MABEL W. BREWER 


S from the tent of Abraham 
Went Hagar with her child, 


And turned her face in sorrow, toward 


The desert place, lone, wild, 

So from thy tent, loved one, I go, 
Like Hagar toward the wild— 
But unlike Hagar, there, of old, 
O God, I have no child! 


HE hour was late. It was one 

o'clock in the morning after a long 
and busy day. The new bill was too long 
for any one to read intelligently. The 
Republican caucus had made it a party 
measure, so the substitute bill was finally 
passed by the assembly just before five 
o'clock on Sunday morning—just twelve 
hours after the time that had been fixed 
for final adjournment. One important 
fact that influenced a number of us in 
finally accepting the substitute bill was 
the precarious position of the city charter, 
that Tammany wanted to put through. 
They needed two or three more votes in 
the senate to secure its passage and we 
were afraid that in a long fight at the end 
of the longest session of the legislature on 
record, the charter might slip through. 
In other words, as shown by the legisla- 
ture of 1911 and again by the present leg- 
islature of 1913, government by organiza- 
tion, when that organization is Tammany, 
does not produce laws that are for the 
benefit of the people of the State. There 
were some of us, who did in that session 
try to do our duty by the constituents 
we represented, but it was an awfully 
uphill fight. To retain our standing as 
Democrats and our influence with many 
of our fellow members we were compelled 
to vote for some of the less harmful of the 
organization measures. 


| WISH to cast no slur upon any one of 

my Tammany associates in that as- 
sembly; personally they were a clever, 
intelligent lot of men. They had been 
brought up from their early days to be- 
lieve in Tammany Hall and its doctrine 
of following a leader. The idea of politi- 
cal virtue, firmly implanted in every one of 
them, was that strict allegiance to their 
leaders meant, on the whole, the best 
government for the State; that while 
following this rule, they must shut their 
eyes to the evils of some of the measures; 
on the whole, following the party rule 
strictly would accomplish more for 
good government than any other way. 
I believe most of them were sincerely 
honest in that belief, but I thought and 
still think that that belief was radically 
wrong. 

The theory of a representative govern- 
ment by the people is that where one hun- 
dred and fifty men fairly representative of 
their respective constituents get together, 
the results that they arrive at, under 
ordinary parliamentary rules, will be good 
legislation. I believe the designers of our 
Constitution were right in that belief. The 
results attained by our legislators as at 
present selected is no arraignment of 
representative government. It only 
shows the bad effects of a departure from 
that form of government and the adoption 
of our present system of government by 
organization. 


Next week's issue will contain “How Murphy Works in 
New York.” 








PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 





AT THE UNION CLUB 


“Why have you given up smoking?” 
“TI consider it effeminate.” 


A Manhattan Magna Charta 
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HERE is a strip of territory thirty 
feet long—at the corner of Nine- 
tieth Street and Fifth Avenue, 

where, by the grace of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, the police-harried New 
Yorker may stand—from dusk to dawn 
if he will and from dawn to dusk—holding 
sweet converse with his friends. No 
police officer may pommel, club, shoot 
or arrest him for disorderly conduct 
should he refuse to “move on.” 

This is the one free spot in New York, 
where the boss-ridden citizen may cock 
his hat at Mr. Waldo and his men of the 
club. Here for ten paces up or down— 
he has the freedom of the city. There is 
one proviso: He must have in his posses- 
sion one of the special licenses issued by 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company at 
the low price of ten cents and good for 
an entire day. 
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One of the most interesting sights of 
the city is to watch the citizens, drunk 
with unwonted liberty, stalking haughtily 
up and down this strip of sidewalk, while 
the baffled police, powerless to interfere, 
gnaw their night-sticks and moan. 

Time passes. 

A bus comes up going Northward, but 
the licensed citizen is not permitted to 
get in; it is full; 
comes then a 
Southward going 
bus; the licensed 
citizen is not per- 
mitted to enter; it 
is empty. 

Bus after bus, 
processions of bus- 
ses—going North 
(always full) and 
South (always 






CONFESSIONS OF A 
CARICATURIST 


V 


Q 


SULZER'S an easy man to draw, 
As Cesare will agree; 

A hank of hair, a lanky jaw 
And no anatomy. 





F I were forced upon the rack 
My views of Comstock to impart, 
I should confess he is a Jack 
The Ripper of the nude in art. 


empty) and into none of them may 
the weary citizen climb. His charter, 
issued by the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, permits him only to stand and talk, 
or contemplate. Nothing else. When 
he is tired of enjoying the wild liberty of 
this corner of refuge, he has the healthful 
privilege of walking home or calling 
a taxi. 




















VAST amount of barking has been 
going on in the New York papers be- 
cause the Sociological Fund of the 

Medical Review of Reviews announced that 
on the afternoon of Friday, November 
14th, it would givea private performance 
of “The Guilty Man,’’ a play based upon 
one of Francois Coppée’s novels. It was 
this same sociological organization that 
gave “Damaged Goods” last year. When 
the Brieux play was first produced, nine 
out of ten persons whom I met declared 
that such a subject might properly be dis- 
cussed under certain circumstances but 
was entirely unsuited to the stage. I 
invariably tried to find out why it was 
unsuited to the stage, and usually learned 
that the speaker did not like to see that 
kind of play. I then ventured that I did 
not like to see the kind of plays usually 
produced, and asked why I should be pre- 
vented from seeing the kind of play I did 
like, merely because other persons did not 
care to go, being at complete liberty to 
stay away. I failed to get any answer 
that I could understand, and apparently 
so did a great many other persons, be- 
cause the success of the play at the pri- 
vate performances was so great that it 
was put on commercially and has been a 
profitable enterprise. Some people may 
object to this profit, thinking apparently 
that nothing ought to make money ex- 
cept those things that have no value. 


hie powerful one-act plays by the 
most gifted dramatist now writing 
in English mark the opening of the season. 
Each is absolutely dramatic, and yet 
each drives in an intellectual idea with a 
force that will make it live. Barrie may 
not be more intelligent than other play- 
wrights; he may not be superior to cer- 
tain men technically, he may not write 
better than some others; but he combines 
all these qualities in a way that makes 
him certainly the most notable artist now 
producing plays in our language. He has 
not only the almost unanalyzable and 
supremely important combination that 
results in what we call gift or genius, but 
he has the highest artistic conscience, and 
he never puts out anything which does 
not satisfy himself. The consequence is 
that every work from his pen is an event, 
It is nearly always a popular success, and 
it is always a contribution. 

“Half an Hour,” well presented by 
Grace George and her company, shows 
with splendid concentrated narrative the 
tragedy of the woman who has not been 
brought up to earn her way in the world. 
Lillian Garson has ability, daring, under- 
standing, highmindedness, but she is 
helpless to lead her life right because she 
is a parasite, and she is a parasite through 
no fault of her own, but as an inevitable 
product of the social system. Like the 
aristocrats of the French revolution she 
can carry herself superbly but she cannot 
live visibly. Her parents were aristo- 


cratic and they married her to a rich 
brute who had ability to get on in the 
world. She feels that living with a man 
merely because he supported her is a deg- 
radation, but her marriage had been a 
sale, and she endeavors to carry out her 
end of it. 


Finally, however, his brutality 


Drama 


By N. H. 
I. The Guilty Man 


“The Guilty Man” touches, in a sen- 
tence here and there, on other problems, 
but the main theme is simple, namely 
that a man who treats his responsi- 
bilities to a woman lightly is guilty 
not only of extraordinary meanness 
toward her, but of whatever evil deeds 
are done by his illegitimate offspring. 
The man in this play has not stamina 
enough to do the right thing by the 
woman whose love he has won. He 
marries another woman better placed 
socially. The first woman has a son. 
A few years later, she dies. The son 
is brought up in a so-called reformatory, 
and on account of poverty, the absence 
of guiding influences, and the disgrace 
of illegitimacy, he commits a crime. 
The father is prosecuting attorney, and 
in the end his better understandizg is 
so awakened that he declares in court 
that he himself is in the real sense the 
guilty man. 


N? doubt it is terrible that good peo- 
ple of the United States should be 
compelled to know that such a play is 
being given, although they will not be 
compelled to see it. Indeed, they will 
not be allowed to see it unless they are 
able to secure tickets from those in charge, 
who mean to have no one present except 
serious students. Anybody who does 
see the play can be influenced in no di- 


II. Two Plays by Barrie 









rection except toward more generosity, 
sympathy and responsibility for his acts. 
He will, however, be duly scolded by 
serious citizens, although he will be quite 
free to go around the corner to the Winter 


Garden without being criticized. No 
doubt, if such a play as “Oedipus the 
King”, by many considered the greatest 
drama ever written, were produced in 
our time, it would be deemed totally un- 
fit. The Greek tragedian depicted the 
results of Fate, and our serious play- 
writers desire to depict the results of 
error and selfishness. The Athenians 
loved pleasure, but they took pleasure in 
contemplating the higher tragic facts. 
One singular thing about this contro- 
versy of whether we are to be free to con- 
sider such important topics, or whether it 
is our duty to be ostriches, is that wom- 
en are most in favor of frankness. Wom- 
en were the backbone of the support 
given to “Damaged Goods” and prob- 
ably will be the principal supporters of 
“The Guilty Man.” Men, on the other 
hand, seem to prefer a universe in which 
certain deadly evils are kept alive as trib- 
utary to unbridled indulgence. They 
think it better that their wives and 
daughters should not know about these 
things. But the wives and daughters 
are rapidly making up their minds not 
only to know about them, but to end 
them. 


Grace George in “Half an Hour” 


John Drew and H. E. Herbert in “The Will” 


becomes so extreme that she decides to 
run away with a man who loves her and 
whom she loves. The man is killed in 
calling a taxicab, and in a most exciting 
and theatrical situation she returns to 
her husband without his learning of her 
elopement. While it is so thrilling that it 
almost suggests melodrama, it is heart- 
rending in the ruthless clearness with 
which a noble woman is shown going back 
to a despicable situation because she can 
do nothing else. 


ONEY and false standards are also the 
4 theme of “The Will”. Before de- 
scribing that play, let me pause a moment 
to rejoice that John Drew has done so 
splendid a piece of work so far outside of 
the line in which he is familiar. He is a 
real actor, and in this drama he shows it. 
There is not one touch of those light, per- 
sonal charms and graces which have fit- 
ted into most of his recent plays. It is 
an accomplishment of sheer strength and 
technical mastery, and it gives that kind 
of higher pleasure that acting gives when 
it is objective, when, in other words, it is 
a vehicle for the embodiment of differ- 


ager who last year produced “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” a play which 
touched imaginatively one of the most 
real facts about American life, should 
be the man to put Evangeline on the 


|: is appropriate that the young man- 


stage. In the theater there is harmony 
between plays on important conditions of 
the time and plays that are literature. 
The contrast is between the drama which 
is alive, either with the thought of today 
or the thought of yesterday, and the 
drama which is merely standardized 
mechanical amusement. 

When I was a boy, it was customary 
at Christmas to give companion volumes 
of Longfellow and Tennyson. The per- 
centage of Americans who are now inno- 
cent enough to rank Longfellow as high 
as Tennyson is smaller than it was; but it 
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ent characters, rather than for the ex- 
pression of the dominant characteristics 
of the actor. It may well be doubted 
whether any other person in the United 
States could have acted this part as well. 

The illustration of Mr. Drew’s range is 
all the more striking by the fact that the 
Barrie play is given with the revival of 
Haddon Chambers’ “The Tyranny of 
Tears’’, one of the most delightful of 
contemporary comedies, in which Mr. 
Drew’s lighter side is shown, perhaps, 
better than in any other play he has given 


in recent years. 
- VO young persons visit the office of 
a lawyer to have the will of the hus- 
band drawn. They arecharming. They 
love each other. They are full of ardor. 
Only one trait is over-developed. They 
seem a little too much interested in 
money. Their dreams of the future 
center too much around what his salary 
is ultimately to be. The curtain falls 
for a moment. Many years have 
passed. Money has come in abundance 
and it has changed them both. There is 
no sweetness left. Grossness and selfish- 


III. Evangeline 


is common in estimating literature to 
swing to an extreme, and certainly those 
who dismiss Longfellow are as far wrong 
as those who rank him among the great. 
He has sincerity; he tells good stories; 
and he tells the truth, even though it be 
not the truth at its pinnacle. Evangeline 
is the most popular of his stories, and 
deserves to be. Hawthorne first became 
interested in the tale, and he knew a 
good story. When Longfellow had fin- 
ished it, Hawthorne stated that he had 
read it “‘with more pleasure than it 
would be decorous to express,” and Long- 
fellow gratefully thanked Hawthorne for 
foregoing ‘“‘the pleasure of writing a prose 
tale which many people would have taken 
for poetry, that I might write a poem 
which many people take for prose.” Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes proclaimed it Long- 


ness have forced out the gentler quali- 
ties. Again the curtain falls for a 
moment, and again many years have 
passed. The man is now making his 
last will. In the first, he had wished 
to give everything to his wife, and she 
had wished him to be generous to poor 
relatives and to institutions. In the 
second, she had pleaded against any 
bequests that conflicted with her unnec- 
essarily large share. As he approaches 
the third will, he has recognized that 
money is a curse. His wife is dead; his 
own life is ghastly. It has occurred to 
him that he will leave his fortune to 
his principal competitors, as the worst 
curse he can visit upon them. He 
offers it to the lawyer, to anybody who 
will take it, and all this is expressed in 
horrible and most true bursts of savage 
irony. From this play, as from the 
other, we go away having heard and seen 
a story, a masterly narrative, and from 
this as from the other, we have learned 
more about money and its place in the 
world than we can learn from any other 
contemporary literature with which I am 
familiar. 


fellow’s masterpiece. Probably no line in 
American literature is more familiar than: 

“This is the forest primeval———”’ 
The story that follows has become part of 
our thought about the history of this 
country. Much debate took place among 
historians regarding the literary accuracy 
of the account, but in spite of research 
Longfellow’s version stands now as close 
to the truth. 

The Hopkins production gave me 
much pleasure. The story was treated 
with judgment, the necessary amplifica- 
tions being all in the direction of illus- 
trating and enforcing what was in the 
poem. The only mistake was at the 
very end. In the stage version, Evange- 
line speaks her last line before the death 
of Gabriel. Certainly it is more effective 





that his death should be fully recognized 
by the audience before she bows her head 
and murmurs: 


“Father, I thank Thee.” 


A large part of the dialogue, especially 
in the longer speeches, is taken directly 
from the poem, and turns out to be 
splendidly fitted to dramatic recitation. 


ITHIN me is the world-old might, 
Born of the first primeval night, 
Which stirred the first atomic mite, 
Which turns the lily toward the light, 
Which bears the eagle in its flight, 
Which urges man to heaven’s height, 
Which is my heritage, my right 
In all its total sum,— 
The purpose and the power to fight, 
To fight and overcome! 


(And yet 








and yet—I cannot choose 
But ponder on the ones who lose.) 


Edna Goodrich and John Harrington in “‘Evangeline” 


The familiar pictures touch our human- 
itv, and likewise our interest in those far 
off happenings connected with the build- 
ing up of our country, from Michigan 
to Louisiana. Any impressionable young 
mind (or old mind that is impressionable) 
will be exhilarated by this story on the 
stage. It will be a pleasure to hear and 
see one of our country’s most popular 


The Conqueror 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


My heritage, the Past, is great, 

The Present is my broad estate; 

The Future is my open gate. 

Yet should some seeming Terror wait, 

I shall not shirk nor hesitate. 

I march serenely on, and straight; 

No storm nor struggle, wrath nor hate 
May blast me, or benumb. 

I tilt into the face of Fate; 
I fight and overcome! 





It will be a pleasure to live in 
the dramatic and poetic episodes of our 


poems. 


country’s history. Evangeline is an epic 
but it is wholly suited to drama, and 
the story, whether in epic or drama, 
is one that Americans should enjoy. The 
production marks the second notable ac- 
complishment of a young manager from 
whom much is to be expected. 


Tribe after tribe and race on race 
Have lived, have died, to gain this grace 
For me, so must I keep the pace, 
No matter what the task or place. 
I wear the crown, or bear the mace, 
I cleanse the cups, or loose the lace, 
Yet shall I never bow my face, 
Nor shall my soul be dumb. 
Upon my right I rest my case 
To fight, to overcome! 


(Yet if the struggle be the end 
My greatest foe is most my friend.) 


(For conquering Fear and conquering Pride, 





I conquer Self—and all beside.) 
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Under the coaching of George Brooke, 
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the Quakers wil 


develop slowly this year, reaching their top form for the big game 


Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


Early season progress of the big elevens 


ITH all the leading teams, East 

\ \ and West, in full swing, the 
attention of the coaches turns 

now to the further development of plays 
that were successful last year, and to the 
invention of new plays designed to take 
full advantage of the now thoroughly 
settled rules. Doubtless we shall see all 
the standard formations of the last few 
years, notably the Harvard “square” 
and the form of Minnesota shift used by 
Princeton. The Princeton style of attack 
has taken shape as was the case last year 
at a very early date, while there seems to 
be every indication that Pennsylvania’s 
diagonal tandem will continue to be the 
stock in trade of George Brooke, the new 
Quaker coach, as it was of his predecessors. 
In the game against the heavy Frank- 
lin and Marshall eleven, on a soggy field 
at Philadelphia, the Quakers used _ this 
tandem in the second half as a “rescue 
play.” It was all the more effective in 
that it was led by a big, blonde tackle 
named Carter, who promises to be one of 
the leading forwards of the year. The play 
itself is far from being new, since it was 
invented by Glen S. Warner of Carlisle 
many yearsago. Givenaspeedy backfield, 
at least one husky lineman to open the 
way for the play, plus the certainty that 
the direct pass from the center will be 
cleverly handled by the last man in the 
backfield, and the play is most effective. 
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The continued use of this play (dia- 
gramed in Fig. 2) raises again the old ques- 
tion of the value of the direct pass from 
center. There are many good judges of 
football who believe that this form of pass 
is entirely too dangerous for general use, 
especially in dashes from tackle to tackle, 
unless thoroughly covered, and who still 
think that it isan asset only when a sweep- 
ing end run is attempted. Warner holds 
the opposite view, and there are excellent 
coaches who agree with him. But it must 
be remembered that the average Indian 
backfield is not only very fast but also ac- 
customed to handling a football with the 
same precision that they would catch a 
baseball. It is seldom that this same pre- 
cision can be found among the big and 
rugged backs that are seen almost an- 
nually at New Haven and Cambridge. 


b Gererte experience with the direct pass 
in the last few years has been almost 
uniformly disastrous. Last season the 
coaches were of two minds in the matter 
until too late in the season to make 
either system of permanent value. Penn- 
sylvania’s experiment, therefore, should 
be of the utmost interest to the football 
world, inasmuch as with Minds looming 
up as perhaps the best ground gainer on 
the eleven the pass will almost always go 
to the last man in the attack, in other 
words, to the danger point. It may be 
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FIRST REVIVAL OF THE MASS PLAY 


Close formation used by Rutgers (coached 


Arrack 


by G. Foster 


that the Quakers will swing an end 
around to cover the play, although it 
would seem perhaps a better plan to drop 
a tackle or guard around for that purpose. 


At this writing Brooke has sprung noth- 

ing new or startling, which was to be 
expected, as he is not yet satisfied with 
the combination in the backfield. Much 
depends upon Captain Young and his 
ability to play behind the line. Should 
he prove as good a man as some of Penn- 
sylvania’s old time stars it would seem 
that with him Minds and Marshall work- 
ing well together Brooke should be able 
to effect some highly interesting com- 
binations. The Pennsylvania material 
as it appeared in its early games is far 
from impressive, but I am glad to note 
that there seems no longer to be a tend- 
ency to put the burden of the work in ad- 
vancing the ball on the shoulders of a 
man who has little more to recommend 
him than his ability to cover a hundred 
yards on the track in close to even time. 
The present set of Pennsylvania backs is 
not remarkably fast, but the men keep 
their feet well and are everlastingly going 
ahead when tackled. 

I am inclined to think that under the 
coaching of Brooke, a man in whom I 
have a vast amount of faith, the Quakers 
will develop slowly this year, reaching their 
top form for the big game—which is as 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S EARLY FORM OF ATTACK 
The play is a diagonal tandem ld by a powerful tackle. 


The much-debated direct pass is used to the 
last man in the tandem 


Sanford) in the opening game 
against Princeton 
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it should be. I have never felt that the 
Pennsylvania defense was quite up to the 
standard of that of the other leading 
eastern elevens, although there may be 
reasons for the extremely close play of 
the backs which will develop at a later 
stage of the season. As the team plays 
at this writing there does not seem to be 
an adequate defense against the forward 
pass, and part of the defense seems to 
have been robbed away in order to sup- 
port a rather shaky right side of the line. 


__ Harvard and Yale, and unlike 
Princeton, at this stage, Pennsylvania 
is doing remarkably good work in making 
interference beyond the line of scrimmage, 
the ends being especially active in shoot- 
ing across and putting the defensive 
backs out of business. If the Quakers 
continue to use their diagonal tandem 
throughout the season there would seem 
to be a vast amount of work in store for 
Carter, the big tackle, unless another 
man almost equally good can be devel- 
oped on the opposite side of the line. It 
would seem to the man in the stand that 
Simpson, another promising forward, now 
playing at center, might well be paired 
with Carter to lead the tandem, in which 
case the Quaker type of attack would be 
difficult indeed to stop unless the defen- 
sive ends drive in very fast across the play. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the early season was the game be- 
tween Princeton and Rutgers at Prince- 
ton, which the Tigers won, although 
rather hard pressed for a time. George 
Foster Sanford has been an interesting 
figure in football for so many years 
that he hardly needs an introduction 
to the great mass of the followers of 
the game. A man of intensely inter- 
esting theories and of unusual ability as 
a field coach, he has set the stamp of his 
personality on the work of many an 
eleven in the past. When it was an- 
nounced that he would coach the Rut- 
gers team preparatory to its meeting with 
Princeton, football men throughout the 
East suddenly became extremely inter- 
ested. They felt that even with an eleven 
in a crude state of preparation, practi- 
cally without training or seasoning, he 
would turn out some sort of novelty when 
it came down to action on the field. 

It must be remembered that Sanford 
played and coached in the days of that 
mass play which the rulemakers have 
spent so much time and trouble in at- 
tempting to eliminate from the game. I 
do not think that he has ever had a change 
of heart as to the value of what has come 
to be called the old-fashioned game; as a 
strategist he has always placed a great 
deal of emphasis on power, cleverly applied, 
not only on attack, but also on defense. 


= who looked for something new 
at Princeton were far from disappoint- 
ed. They saw an eleven that lined up with 
more solidity than any other that has 
taken the field since the new rules went 
into effect. The diagram (Fig. 1) gives a 
fair idea of the play, which might well 
be called a revival of the old mass forma- 
tion. Three backs were lined up behind 
and practically against the center, guard, 
and tackle, while the back who was to 
carry the ball was only a couple of yards 
behind this heavy interference. As the 
ball was snapped the mass surged for- 
ward, opening a wide gap in the Prince- 
ton line, while the man with the ball 
came on at top speed and either practically 
“‘rode” through on the backs of his inter- 
ference, or found sufficiently easy going to | 
get clear through to the secondary defense. | 
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— Rutgers line was well suited to the 
purpose of this play, but the backs 
were not up to the mark, and so, although 
the play gained quantities of ground from 
time to time, the advances were not con- 
secutive as is necessary if the average of 
two-and-a-half yards to every rush neces- 
sary for a first down is to be sustained. 
Too frequently the man with the ball 
proved very slow and the opening was 
closed by the time he reached the line, or, 
as Sanford himself put it, “‘He stopped to 
buy a paper.” One trembles to think 
what a powerful and well coached eleven 
would do with a play like this, although 
it is barely possible that they might be- 
come exhausted through their own tre- 
mendous efforts. Had the Rutgers team 
been able to vary the play with almost 
any other maneuver it is probable that 
more damage would have been done to the 
Tigers; but as it turned out, Princeton, 
although victorious, largely through the 
mistakes of their opponents, knew at the 
final whistle that they had been in some- 
thing like an old-fashioned football game. 

Just what the future of this play will 
be, or whether indeed, any other team 
will take it up, only time will tell. Cer- 
tainly, it is a formidable engine of de- 
struction, and while within the letter of 
the rules, still quite without their spirit. 


RINCETON’S early showing, save 
from the viewpoint of considerable 
wéight and strength in the line, has been 
rather disappointing. The Tigers’ opening 
game showed so little variety that it was 
impossible to tell much about the future of 
theteam. Aswasthecase last year, Prince- 
ton opened the season with the constant 
use of their particular brand of Minnesota 
shift, without variation from the formation 
that proved of so much value in the big 
game last year. Against Rutgers, the shift 
was most unsatisfactory. The backs ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in finding 
their places, and there was a double delay 
in getting the maneuver under way that 
made it far from difficult for a heavily 
massed defense to stop it without gain again 
andagain. Indeed, had the Rutgers men 
known the beginnings of the art of tack- 
ling, it is doubtful in the extreme if the 
Tigers would have scored at all. 
As in former years, there seemed to be 
a tendency to place too much dependence 
in the captain of the team, H. A. H. 


NITED STATES government 
| | bonds fell five points below their 

face value in July last and after 
temporary support in August again de- 
clined in September and October to about 
the same level. If this does not create 
the impression of investment illness it is 
hard to say what would have that effect. 
Complete dearth of a market for the 
bonds of one of the world’s strongest and 
most powerful nations—if that does not 
mean the dropping out of investment 
bottoms, what does? 

Apparently there are those who are 
dazed by this decline, who do not compre- 
hend it at all. For many, many years a 
government bond has been something to 
conjure with. It has been the stand- 
ard by which all investment securities 
were judged. Its strength was under- 


Minds, of Pennsylvania, kicking 
from placement 


Baker, who was called upon far too often 
to carry the ball, and who assumed too 
much of the burden of the defense for so 
early in the season. Undoubtedly Baker 
is a harder man to bring down when 
tackled than was Pendelton last year, 
but he has still a long distance to travel 
to reach the ranks of star backs who are 
something more than mere clever broken 
field runners. I think that Baker is 
keeping his feet a little better than he did 
last season, and that in the end he will be 
better even than last year in the open, but 
he has a great deal left to learn in the mat- 
ter of turning quickly into the openings. 


HERE are other backs on the Prince- 


ton team who show considerable 
promise, notably Streit, F. Trenkman, who 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


The Slump in Government Bonds 


stood by the most humble and financially 
uneducated citizen as well as by the most 
sophisticated of brokers. Every com- 
mon swindler bent upon extracting from 
only too willing servant girls their last 
penny of savings was wont to compare 
his filthy offerings with government bonds. 

Jack Johnson, flushed with dollars and 
with victory ever the last white man’s 
hope, boasted that government bonds 
were good enough for him, and amid the 
approval of millions of his fellow citizens 
invested scores of thousands in the obli- 
gations of his country. Every piece of 
swamp-covered, mosquito-invested real 
estate sold to gullible investors a thousand 
miles away is glibly said to be as safe as 
a government bond. In short the latter 
has been not only the premier investment 
of America, but the sole and final basis 


looks to be improved already over his last 
year’s form, anda husky and willing worker 
named Doolittle. This young man is 
still quite green, but to my way of think- 
ing shows a great deal of promise. As a 
kicker he is very awkward, although get- 
ting plenty of distance and good direc- 
tion. It seems impossible for him to get 
the ball away without taking two steps, 
which is so often fatal ina big game. But 
ball in hand, and turning well inside the 
ends, he is a great fighter for territory. 

Glick is another young man of promise, 
whose speed undoubtedly will increase 
as the season grows older, and who, in- 
deed, keeps his feet rather better than 
any of his comrades. 


ROM New Haven comes the annual 
announcement that Tom Shevlin has 
come out of the West—perhaps direct 
from Dr. Williams—with a pocketful of 
new and fancy plays. Everybody will 
remember that it was Shevlin who 
brought the Minnesota shift to the East. 
Almost any play that has any real funda- 
mental worth, no matter how odd in ap- 
pearance, is worth trying at least once, and 
should work at least once, and if Shevlin 
has brought along any such play it will be 
welcomed by the football public, which is 
always looking for novelties. I seriously 
doubt, however, if Yale will pin its faith this 
year to any particular play or series of plays. 
Old heads and wise heads are in charge 
of the Yale squad this year—men who 
have seen plays of all sorts come and go, 
and who realize that the foundation of 
winning Yale football is laid less upon 
deception than upon superb execution and 
a thorough grounding in the fundamen- 
tals. There have been shifts innumer- 
able among the Yale forwards, but when 
the big games roll around I shall be dis- 
appointed if the Blue doesn’t take the 
field equipped with one of the best lines 
in recent years. This, of course, barring 
accidents. When the Yale line is right, 
the entire Yale team is apt to be right, 
There is plenty of material up forward 
this year, and it will get better coaching 
than it has had in many a long day. The 
very best of the Yale coaches are in ac- 
tion this season, and the mere fact of the 
presence of Frank Hinkey at so early a 
stage, gives an air of confidence to all 
those connected with Yale football that 
was markedly absent last year. 


of comparison for every other form of 
investment—the one true metal by which 
all baser coins would ring false. 


Why Have Government Bonds 
Fallen ? 


ISTEN to the surprised and pained 
inquiry of a reader in Iowa: 
‘**Early in the year I started in to 

buy $10,000 of Panama 3s of 1961, 
paying 102-103 for them and being 
assured that the bonds depreciate only 
toward maturity. What is the rea- 
son of present depreciation and what 
is the future prospect of these bonds? 
The safety of principal was the pri- 
mary object. I would not have 
made the purchase had anyone 
intimated the loss of the first year’s 
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interest owing to present deprecia- 
tion. 

What is the reason for present low 
prices, 2. e., 99 to 100, and what are 
the future prospects? To the lay- 
man government bonds selling or 
quoted below their face value comes 
as a surprise.” 

Now for the answer. 

Unless the conditions surrounding the 
sale of government bonds entirely change 
future prospects are for much lower 
prices. The safest and strongest under- 
lying first mortgage railroad bonds can 
be had to return 414 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. Surely even a government 
obligation is not enough safer than the 
very best steam railroad bond to make it 
worth more than 34 of 1 per cent, in ex- 
cess of the railroad security. That would 
mean that a true investment basis for 
Governments would be 31% per cent. In 
other words, on their investment worth 
alone, governments should sell to return 
31% per cent. net. Now turn to any bond 
table and you will find that a bond bearing 
3 per cent. interest and maturing in 1961, 
as do the Panama 3s, should be quoted 
at exactly 88.42 to yield 31% per cent. 

And this is not the worst of it. In 
course of time the government will be 
obliged to issue two or three hundred 
million more of these bonds to complete 
payment for the Panama Canal, that is, 
to reimburse the Treasury for payments 
already made. Such a sale is almost cer- 
tain to depress prices. There is still an- 
other factor making for depression. If 
the Owen-Glass Currency Bill becomes 
law and national banks are so dissatis- 
fied with it as to leave the national bank- 
ing system there will of necessity be a 
large quantity of government bonds, now 
used to secure bank notes and deposits, 
thrown upon the market. 

The great bulk of United States bonds 
are and long have been owned by, or in 
some cases loaned by, national banks. 
About five-sixths of the total $1,142,000,- 
000 are held in this way. National banks 
must have government bonds as security 
for bank notes and for deposits of govern- 
ment money which the Treasury from 
time to time makes with the national 
banks. These bond secured national 
bank notes, originally created solely for 
Civil War purposes, have long been re- 
guarded as unscientific currency by all 
reformers, and all plans of currency re- 
form have contemplated their immediate 
or gradual abolition. There are $725,- 
000,000 of these notes and practically the 
same amount of government bonds are 
held in trust in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury building at Washington for the banks 
which have bought or borrowed them as 
the necessary security for note issues. 

The demand for government bonds 
from banks desiring to issue notes has 
given these bonds an artificially high 
price. For years past they have been 
kept far higher by this demand than they 
otherwise would have been. As com- 
pared with all other bonds a 8 per cent. 
government bond is not worth 102 or 103. 
It is worth about 90. 


Uncertainty Kills 


OVERNMENTS declined in July 
because dealers were all at sea in re- 
gard to what provision would be made for 
the bond-secured bank notes in the Owen- 
Glass bill. They are still uncertain on 
this point, and until the gigantic political 
issues involved in that legislation are set- 
tled, no one can tell what will become of 
these bank notes. The bill to date pro- 








of all the 2 per cent. governments they 
own each year for twenty years into 3 
per cents., but that the 3s shall be without 
the “circulation” privilege, that is, they 


vides that banks can refund 5 per cent. | 


will not be available as security for further | 


bank notes. But it is just that availa- 


bility which has given government bonds | 


their absurdly high price for years past. 
Therefore no other than a sagging mar- 
ket can be expected, even if the provi- 


sion of the bill allowing the exchange of | 


2s for 3s continues to stand and becomes 
law, because the “‘circulation” privilege 
has in the past been looked upon by na- 


tional banks as worth more than the differ- | 


ence between 2 and 8 per cent. interest. 
We must take sharp issue with the 


inquirer when he says he has lost his | 


first year’s interest. He has lost nothing 
of the kind. He also intimates that when 


he bought he supposed the principal was | 


safe. Unless a comet strikes and destroys 
the earth or unless Germany or Japan 
“‘wipes us off the map,” the principal of 


these bonds is and will continue to be ab- | 
solutely safe. The bond will be paid off 

at 100 when it comes due and in the mean- | 
time the Government will pay 3 per cent. | 


interest each year. The gentleman from 
Iowa has lost nothing. What he has 


done is to buy a bond for a great deal | 
more than it was worth, and it is strange | 


indeed that whoever sold it to him did 
not tell him that United States bonds 
were selling at least ten points above their 
true investment value because of a de- 
mand from national banks for a purpose 
which reform legislation might at any 
time wipe out. Of course if the owner of 
these $10,000 of Panama 3s is compelled 
to sell he has lost something. But if he 
holds on he loses nothing. 


The Right Way Out 


HE writer is firmly of the opinion 


that the government bond situation | 


in this country will never be normal until 
the government learns to sell bonds at 
retail instead of wholesale, to the indi- 
vidual investor instead of to the National 
City Bank and others. Certainly such 
a policy would be in line with the views 


of the present Administration. Presi- | 


dent Wilson has shown as have few other 
presidents an earnest desire to benefit the 
small man. Nothing would benefit the 


average citizen more than to be able to | 


buy government bonds at reasonable 
prices. 


A popular sale of Governments on a | 


3 per cent. or any other basis will not be 


possible until after the problem of pro- | 


viding for the bonds owned by national 


banks has been finally cared for. As | 


long as there is danger of these securities 


being thrown upon the market it would be | 
foolish to sell to individual investors. | 


But after all this uncertainty has been 


cleared away, and it will have to be if the | 


Government is to continue in business, 
then the day will come for a direct ap- 
peal to the people for funds. 
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Let Emerson 
Train You 


You can 
now increase 
your personal 
efficiency by 
studying at 
home under 
Harrington 
Emerson, the 
world famous 
Efficiency en- 
gineer. What- 
ever your calling the training 
will help you—24 fascinating 
weekly lessons; the foremost 
efficiency experts, and Emerson 
to answer questions and make 
the course easy—Efficiency is a 
science. You can learn it. 


Are You 35% Efficient? 


This is the average. Think 
of having the man who shows 
railroads and factories how to 
save millions of dollars yearly 
train you to increase your efh- 
ciency percentage. 

Great businesses pay Emer- 
son hundreds of thousands to 
show them Efficiency. He is a 
born teacher. Head of the 
Emerson Institute he personally 
supervises this whole course of 
home study. 


$2,000 a Month 


In the Pas 20 years Mr. Emerson 
has personally trained many young 
men, some of them starting at $100 
a month—Many of them are now 
earning $200 to $2,000 a month. 

Every great corporation is demand- 
ing men imbued with Efficiency. 

This course is the result of 40 years’ 
study. 

It points out the SHORT CUTS 
of BUSINESS for man and woman 
—in business, the profession, in any- 
thing worth doing well. 


Every student will receive 

personal attention. Write 

at once for ‘‘The Story of 

Emerson” and the Plan 
of Payment. 


The Emerson Institute 
of Efficiency 


ROBERT D. CHASE, Secretary 


30 Irving Place New York City 


Send me particulars about your new 
course in Efficiency, with story of 
Emerson. 


H.W.10-18-13 











The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Illustrations by James Preston 
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Lemuel Taketh an Encore Honeymoon and 
Gaineth Wisdom 


ERCIVAL’S car (as the Boggs quickly named it) 
P Boasted no racing-blood—nobody blamed it. 
Neat enough, 
Sweet enough, 
Room in the seat enough, 
Easy to run; it was awfully sane, 
Built with a sort of mechanical brain. 
“Isn’t no use to try racin’ a train 
With a small one like this; 
But ’er engine don’t miss 
And she'll keep right along from Ohio to Maine,” 
Lemuel Bogg took the time to explain 
To his wife, as the two, 
On their second day out, 
Stopped to take in the view 
Nigh a stream where the trout 
Played in the cool 
Glint of a pool 
And the sun in the willows danced gaily about. 


(yp as they sped by a farmhouse—worse luck!— 
Lemuel’s vehicle murdered a duck. 
Out boiled the farmer and thundered, ‘‘See here! 
Gol durned, smart city folks, comin’ this way 
Slaughter my fowls without conscience or keer. 
I seen y’ doit. Tl thank y’ to pay!” 
Lemuel chuckled, “‘ Don’t raise such a holler! 
Honest, friend stranger, 
I too am a granger 


And know them blamed autos is pests. Here’s a dollar.” 


“Gosh!” gasped the farmer, and touched the machine, 
““Ye’re the quecrest durned autoist J ever seen!” 
Lemuel laughed, “‘ Well, a few months ago 
I hated them blash-dingled gas-machines so 
I was ready to rush in the road 

With a load 

Of glassware or bricks 

Or dynamite sticks 

And bust their machines 

Plum to greens, 

Smithereens. 


_— all of a sudden I found—it was strange— 

My mind undergoin’ a marvellous change. 
When chickens fell slaughtered and busted dogs yelped 
I found myself sayin’, ‘It couldn’t be helped.’ 
When dust filled the landscape and flew in my eyes 
I caught myself thinkin’, ‘I quite realize 
How dust, proper flavored, is good for digestion.’ 
I grew sort o’ mild on the gasolene question. 
I used to think autos was divvils, and then 
I suddenly found they was human like men . . . 
“What caused that quick change?” asked the rustical elf. 
Lemuel burbled, “‘I got one myself!” 


” 


™ seventh day out—still the weather looked grand 
With Lemuel whistling the tune “Beulah Land”— 

How, as he put it, “be dumb if I knowed,” 

They suddenly bumped on the Boston Post Road. 

Fine looking touring cars, runabouts, too, 

Gave them their dust. Lem, at first, appeared blue, 

Then straightened right up with the sunniest smile, 

“Shucks! Let the young bust their necks for awhile. 

But a man o’ my age has his fortune to thank 

That his tires is still good and ther’s gas in the tank. 

Hello! Here’s the inn of Leonidas Skinner. 

We'll hitch up our steed, Ma, and drop in to dinner.” 


S he backed in the shed 
To the rear of the place 
Lem, turning his head, 
Looked square in the face 
Of his Parthian enemy, Hiram J. Scagg. 
But Oh! what a change had come over the ag- 
—gressively gumptious 
And formerly bumptious 
Features which Lem had detested so well! 
And the reason was plain 
As a lighthouse in Maine; 
For Hiram J. Scagg was ensconced in the seat 
Of a small, humble runabout, safe, sane and neat. 
“My, my, 
Why Si!” 
Lem managed to say, 
“Though I don’t 
And I won’t 
Be inquisitive—pray 
What under the sun 
Have you been, gone and done 
With yer sixty-two ogre-power Cannibal Six?” 


“ ELL, Lem,” answered Si, “since ye ask, might as well 

Out with the truth—though ther ain’t much to tell. 
I just gave up speed when this thought struck me cold; 
Some cars is for young folks and some is for old— 
And a greybeard like me in a racin’ machine 
Is like an old fool who weds sweet seventeen. 
So I just swapped my dragon for this little, tame 
Roadster—but say! In Jehosaphat’s name,. 
“What did you do with your giant?” 

“The same!” 


S° they all joined at lunch, quite re- 
vived from the shock, 
And ate pork and beans from the 


very same crock; 
A rite so revered in New England, they 
say, 
That friendship till death is cemented 
that way. 
And so it appeared, 
For that meal so endeared 
Once rankerous Lem and once canker- 
ous Si 
That they quaffed cider straight 
This pledge to libate, 
“Here’s hopin’ we live till the day that 
we die!” 


(Part Two of the Autopilgrim’s Progress, 
“The Bridal Tour”, begins in the next issue.) 





